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PREFACE 


EACH generation is, in its day, trustee for the country of 
its birth, and it is its bounden duty in dealing with the 
exigencies of the moment to take due heed for the 
future, and, so far as human prevision will allow, to 
safeguard the interests of which it is the temporary 
guardian from ulterior as well as from present injury. 

Social and industrial movements of far-reaching 
importance are now in progress, and what they 
portend no living man can say. The immediate 
responsibility for guiding their development in 
accordance with the welfare of the nation lies upon 
those to whom the country has entrusted the conduct 
of its business. Behind the Government is the unseen 
and inarticulate but irresistible force of public opinion; 
it is difficult to ascertain with any degree of precision 
what this opinion is, but—subject to the exigencies of 
party politics—the Cabinet of the day will always 
endeavour to carry out what they believe to be the 
wishes of the Public, It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that the power which thus controls national 


policy, and indirectly the legislation which gives it 
vii 
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effect, should be as fully informed as possible about the 
conditions upon which its opinion and its mandates 
are based. But our social organisation is now so com- 
plicated, and the action and reaction of forces within it 
so intricate and so difficult to estimate, that public 
opinion is apt to be formed upon a very incomplete 
understanding of existing facts. 

The object of these notes is to give some descrip- 
tion of the doctrine of Syndicalism, and to direct atten- 
tion to certain developments in social and industrial 
conditions which seem likely to exert a material 
influence upon the future, and which do not appear to 
have received the attention they deserve. 


ARTHUR CLAY. 


July git. 
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SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR 


CHAP TA ket 
SYNDICALISM 


Origin and Meaning of the Policy of Syndicalism. The “General 
Strike” as a Weapon of Industrial Warfare. Its Effect upon 
Social Organisation. 


THE recent industrial disturbances in France have 
directed public attention to what is known as “ Syndi- 
calism”—a doctrine which for some years has had 
considerable influence upon the character of labour 
disputes both in that and other European countries. 

The word “Syndic,” and its derivatives, has long 
been in common use in France in connection with 
labour associations. In Littré’s Dictionary (1876) we 
find it stated that “J] y a des Syndics dans les Sociétés 
ouvrieres”; the nearest equivalent for “Trade Unions” 
in French is “Syndicats ouvriers” (“ Working-men 
Syndicates”); but this use of the word Syndicate is 
unfamiliar to English ears. In this country the use of 
the word is more restricted, and is usually applied to an 
association of private individuals for carrying out a 
financial operation. 

The French word “ Syndicalisme” is of recent origin ; 
it is not mentioned by Littré. Presumably it may be 
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_ correctly used to designate the system adopted by any 
association of persons formed to further common 
interests; but in France of late years it has acquired a 
special meaning, and is now generally understood to 
denote the policy of the “Confédération Générale du 
Travail,” the object of which is the destruction by force of 
the existing organisation, and the transfer of industrial 
capital from its present possessors to Syndicalists, or 
in other words to the revolutionary Trade Unions. 
The means by which this object is to be secured is the 
“General Strike.” 

French Trade Unions are divided into two classes, 
In the one are those unions which propose to gain 
their ends by revolutionary means, and are known as 
“Syndicats rouges”; in the other are those whose 
efforts to improve their position are restricted within 
constitutional limits, and are called “Syndicats jaunes.” 

The word “Syndicalism” is used with reference to 
the objects and the methods of the former class; but 
although the difference between the two classes is 
clearly marked, it is probable that there are many 
unions in both classes whose action is determined by 
the circumstances of the moment. Any striking success 
of Syndicalism would probably induce many of the 
“Syndicats jaunes” to throw in their lot with that of 
the revolutionary unions, whilst the severe repression of 
an attempt to bring about a “general strike” would 
probably detach some of the “Syndicats rouges,” 
temporarily at any rate, from their allegiance to 
Syndicalism. 

“ Mermeix,” a distinguished French writer on social 
subjects, suggests that the origin of the policy of 
“ Syndicalism” may be found in a famous phrase of 
Mirabeau’s, when he speaks of “Ce peuple dont la seule 
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immobilité serait formidable”; and in the declaration 
made at the Congress of the “International Labour 
Association,” held in Brussels in 1868, “that if produc- 
tion were arrested for a certain time society could not 
exist, and that it was only necessary for producers to 
cease to produce in order to make Government impos- 
sible.” “Mermeix” also quotes a statement made in 
1869 by the organ of the International Association, 
viz., “that the extension of strikes from one trade to 
another showed the existence of a tendency to develop 
into a “general strike,” and that with the ideas of the 
emancipation of labour then prevalent, such a strike 
could only end in a cataclysm in which society would 
be reborn.” In 1873 the Belgian section of the Inter- 
nationalists invited the other sections to prepare for a 
“seneral strike”; but in the same year the Congress at 
Geneva recognised the impracticability of a general 
strike at that time, and in place of immediate action, 
strongly recommended the organisation of labour upon 
an international basis as a preparation for such a 
movement. 

These references show that, in a more or less vague 
form, the idea that a “general strike” would be a 
formidable weapon in the perennial conflict between 
capital and labour has for many years been present 
in the minds of some of the leaders of the proletariat ; 
but it appears to have been an anarchist of the name of 
Tortelier (a Parisian carpenter) who in 1888 first 
suggested its adoption as a definite policy. The 
proposal, however, did not commend itself to the Social 
Democrats the followers of M. Guesde, and the question 
of its adoption was warmly disputed by the different 
sections of the Socialist party, each of whom desired to 
secure the control of the Trade Unions, 
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The Guesdist party were finally routed, and at a 
joint Congress of Trade Unionists and Socialists held 
at Nantes in 1894, the policy of Syndicalism or the 
“general strike,” in opposition to that of the conquest 
of public powers by electoral methods, was adopted by 
65 votes to 37, with 9 abstentions.! 

This short account shows how Syndicalism came 
into being in France. For more detailed information 
upon the subject the reader is referred to the book 
by “Mermeix” referred to above; to the admirable 
articles on French labour questions which appeared in 
the Zzmes in April and May 1909, and to the clear 
and interesting history of Syndicalism by M. P. Leroy 
Beaulieu appended to the latest edition (1909) of his 
work on Collectivism. Since the purpose of Syndical- 
ism is the total destruction of the existing industrial 
organisation, and the transfer of all means of production 
from their present possessors—the wage-payers to the 
wage-receivers—by means of a “general strike,” the 
attraction which it possesses for men of revolutionary 
and anarchic tendencies is obvious. It is also easy to 
see why the idea would be likely to commend itself to 
wage-receivers in general. The policy of a “generai 
strike” is represented to them as being no more than 
the development of the system of local strikes with 
which they have long been familiar, and on which they 
have learnt to rely as a means of obtaining their 
demands; whilst the alternative policy of constitutional 
reform is slow in operation, and holds out no hope 
of an immediate and material improvement of existing 
conditions. 

The idea of a “general strike” is indeed a natural 
outgrowth of the system of local strikes. A strike 


? “Mermeix,” Le Syndicalisme contre le Socialisme, p. 130, 
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acts in two ways—upon the employers whose workmen 
cease to labour and whose business is brought to a 
standstill, and upon the public whose wants they supply, 
and who are subjected to loss and inconvenience in 
proportion to the extent of the cessation of labour and 
to the indispensable character of the commodities 
affected. If then the area of the strike were to be 
indefinitely extended and the supply of necessaries 
proportionately restricted, the leaders of the strike 
might well imagine that they would be in a position to 
dictate terms to society generally. 

The flaws in this line of reasoning are obvious 
enough, but it is one that would naturally suggest 
itself to organisers of strikes, and it must be remem- 
bered that the workmen to whom it appeals are not 
likely to detect its fallacy. The interdependence of 
the innumerable processes of production is a factor 
in modern social life, which at first sight appears to 
lend material support to the enterprise of a general 
strike. No part of the vast machinery of industry can 
be thrown out of gear without affecting other parts, 
and thus the tendency ofa strike is always to spread. 
Of late years also a new cause which increases this 
tendency has come into being:—namely, the inter- 
national solidarity of the labouring class. As the 
organisation and discipline of Trade Unions become 
more perfect, and as the international relations of the 
proletariat grow closer with the increase of locomotive 
and postal facilities, this factor must exercise a con- 
tinually increasing influence upon the area and duration 
of industrial disputes. One of the principal safeguards 
against a general strike is that the first sufferers would 
be the strikers themselves and their families; but if 
the international solidarity of labour were sufficiently 
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developed, the financial resources at the disposal of 
the organisers of the strike might enable them to 
nullify this restraining influence! Again, the importa- 
tion of labourers from abroad to take the place of 
strikers would no longer be possible; indeed this 
method of checkmating a strike has already been 
greatly restricted. 

The effect of a strike in dislocating the machinery 
upon the working of which humanity depends for 
existence, is most visible when it affects the production 
of coal or the continuity of the transport service. In 
the former case all trades—including transport for 
which coal is a necessity—are paralysed to a degree 
proportionate to the extent of interference with the 
supply, and if the strike were to become so general 
and so effectively enforced that coal was no longer 
obtainable, it would only be a matter of days before 
a nation thus situated would be faced with the alterna- 
tive of starving, or of procuring the resumption of 
work in the coal-fields on any terms. A supply of 
fuel is indeed a vital necessity of social existence, and 
a strike which affects it is probably the most dangerous 
form which the conflict between labour and capital 
can assume; but a railway strike is almost equally 
disastrous and even more rapid in its action. The 
great centres of population depend for their existence 
upon a continuous supply of the necessaries of life, 
and the cessation of the railway transport service 
would bring their inhabitants face to face with starva- 
1 It has been suggested that the men, by seizing the factories, 
might continue to produce the necessaries of life and produce for 
themselves and their families only; but in practice this device 
could hardly be successful, as the supplies of raw materials would 
very quickly be exhausted, and in the absence of capital could 
not be replenished. 
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tion in a very few days. No doubt the recent 
development of automobiles has made it possible to 
mitigate this result to some small extent, as was 
shown during the French railway strike in October 
1910; but at any rate at present the employment of 
automobiles could have no appreciable effect upon the 
supply of the necessaries of life to the population of 
great cities, 

A general strike, therefore, would be a most formid- 
able weapon in a conflict between labour and capital, 
and it is easy to understand the attraction of this 
doctrine for labour leaders and for wage-receivers. 
Theoretically, indeed, such a policy seems tc promise 
success; but happily for the progress of civilisation, 
recent experience has shown that when a general strike 
is declared, other forces are brought into operation 
which tend to check its extension and to neutralise 
its effect. 


1 The following extract shows how rapid and widespread is the 
effect of a coal strike. The New South Wales coal strike com- 
menced early in November 1909, and on the 23rd of that month 
the Sydney correspondent of the 7zmes reports that, “The stocks 
of coal are rapidly diminishing. The workers are suffering most 
by the strike, and seamen and engineers are compulsorily idle as 
steamers lay up. A number of railwaymen and shop hands have 
been thrown out of work, and the closing of the brick-yards has 
added 2000 hands to the unemployed. The building trades are 
also affected. The large cold storage works are installing oil plant. 
The Sydney ferries have curtailed their services. The men 
employed in the small collieries in the Maitland district have 
struck, stopping the supplies of local householders.”—77mes, 24th 
November 1909. 


CHAPTER II 
THE INTELLECTUAL ASPECT OF SYNDICALISM 


M. Sorel, the Intellectual Advocate of Syndicalism. The 
“General Strike” as the Regenerator of Society. The 
Attractions of Syndicalism for Politicians. Mr John Burns 
and M. Briand. 


AS has been said, there is no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing the attraction of Syndicalism for wage-earners and 
their leaders; nor is it hard to understand the tempta- 
tion it offers to an ambitious politician in a democratic 
country, as a ready means of obtaining political position 
and influence. But what can be the inducement which 
leads men of education, who are neither politicians nor 
manual labourers, to advocate a doctrine so hostile to 
the civilisation to which they owe their own position 
and so destructive of those amenities of life, which they, 
of all men, might be expected to appreciate and hold 
most precious? And yet there are such men. For 
instance, we find the well-known writer M. Sorel pub- 
lishing a book devoted to the glorification of Syndicalism, 
in which he confidently asserts that “it is the only 
process by which society can be purged from the evils 
which now beset it, and, purified by the fire of revolution, 
can realise its loftiest ideal,”! 

It is therefore from M. Sorel, if any one, that we 


1 Réflexions sur la Viptence, George Sorel, Paris, 1908, 
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may hope to learn the reasons which lead educated men 
to support the doctrine of the “General Strike,’ more 
especially since he appears to be the only writer upon 
the subject who concerns himself with the ethical aspect 
of the question, or who gives any account of the reasons 
which induced him to take so favourable a view of the 
doctrine. : 

In an introductory letter addressed to M. Daniel 
Halévy, M. Sorel says of himself, “I am neither a 
professor, nor a popularity hunter, nor do I aspire to 
the leadership of a party”;' and M. P. Leroy Beaulieu 
describes him as being “a disinterested apostle of pure 
‘ Syndicalism,’ and of the ‘General Strike’ ;” adding that 
“his opinions and the whole of his doctrine deserve 
examination and discussion.”* Another eminent 
writer on social subjects, M. Gustave le Bon, refers to 
him as “the most learned of French Socialists,” ® 

We may feel confident, therefore, that in his hands 
the case for Syndicalism will be presented under its 
most favourable aspect. M. P. Leroy Beaulieu in the 
work referred to quotes largely from La Volence, in 
order to show how thorough-going is M. Sorel’s 
advocacy of “Syndicalism,” and forcibly expresses the 
astonishment he feels—in which his readers will share— 
that so cultivated a man should be capable, not only of 
advocating revolution, but of doing so without making 
any serious attempt to suggest, or even to consider, how 
it would be possible to reorganise Society after its 
destruction; but M. P. Leroy Beaulieu does not discuss 
the reasons given by M. Sorel for attributing so lofty a 
mission to the doctrine he eulogises. 

1 Of. cit., Introduction, p. 9. 


2 Le Collectivisme, edition 1909, pp. 657-8. 
® La Psychologie du Socialisme, Gustave le Bon, 
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The teaching of Syndicalism may be summarised in 
one simple precept—that those who have, and who 
pay wages, ought to be deprived of their property for 
the benefit of those who have not and who receive 
wages. 

Its doctrine is thus directly antagonistic to the 
elementary principle which is the corner-stone of social 
morality, respect for the right of personal property. 

So cultivated an apologist for Syndicalism as M. 
Sorel must be fully sensible of this antagonism, and 
although he discreetly avoids any direct reference to it, 
his book shows that he is very conscious of its existence. 
He evidently feels that in order to extenuate the frank 
brutality of the doctrine he advocates, he must show 
that the object to be gained is of such transcendent 
importance to humanity that all means of obtaining it, 
however revolting, become justifiable. A lofty ideal 
must be plausibly attributed to it, its destiny must, in 
Emerson’s words, be “hitched to a star.” 

The ingenious and subtle arguments by which M. 
Sorel supports his thesis are interesting, not only in 
themselves, but also because of the light they incident- 
ally throw upon the strange mental processes by which 
men of education and refinement are occasionally led to 
look with approval upon teaching which is repugnant to 

the moral sense of civilised humanity. 
~ Shortly stated, his argument appears to be as 
follows:—In the absence of a virile and energetic 
middle class, human progress is impossible. In these 
latter days this class has become degenerate and 
cowardly. The only chance for its regeneration is that 
it should be compelled to fight for its existence. The 
war of classes taught by the doctrine of Syndicalism can 
alone supply this necessary stimulant; therefore to 
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teach this doctrine is to serve the true interest of 
humanity._/ 

M. Sorel does not mince his words, the dourgeotsie 
which, he says, ought to be the pioneer of progress, 
“has lost all virility, and its present attitude is a 
mixture of whimpering egoism in dread of spoliation, 
and of a feeble-minded humanitarianism. The world 
cannot look for help from this source. The lamentations 
of a lachrymose dourgeorsze will not avail to save it.” 

Syndicalism is the agency by which the dourgeoisie 
is to be redeemed from this humiliating position. “It 
is here that the rdle to be played by violence appears to 
us to be of historical grandeur”?! and “it [z.e., proletarian 
violence] seems to be the only method by which 
European nations stupefied by humanitarianism, can 
recover their former energy. This violence compels 
capitalism to occupy itself entirely with its material 
business, and tends to re-endow it with the warlike 
qualities it formerly possessed.”? Further on again he 
says, after referring to the probable corruption of the 
proletariat by the success of Parliamentary Socialism 
“ All might be saved if it were possible to re-establish 
the division of classes and restore some portion of its 
energy to the dourgeozsze.” ® 

This line of argument seems to involve a contradic- 
tion of which M. Sorel does not appear to be conscious 
—which at any rate he does not attempt to explain. 
The restoration of the middle class to its pristine vigour 
clearly implies the renewal also of its ascendancy, 
and the consequent re-establishment of the existing 
organisation of society upon a more solid and enduring 
basis than before ; but to advocate a scheme capable of 

1 OD. City P. 47. 
* Of. cit, p. 49. 2 OD. City Pe 57» 
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producing such a result appears to be strangely incon- 
sistent in a writer who as a social reformer is a disciple 
of Marx! His doctrine seems to be that of a far- 
sighted admirer of the existing order of things, rather 
than of one who whilst advocating its immediate 
destruction maintains a blank silence upon the subject — 
of its reorganisation. M. Sorel would very likely deny 
the probability or even the possibility of a return to 
existing conditions, but this contingency is really 
involved in his statement of the causes of the degrada- 
tion of modern society, and in his desire for the 
restoration of the virility of the dourgeozsze: all history 
teaches us that a class which is warlike, full of energy, 
and in possession of great pecuniary resources (as 
ex hypothest would be the case here) is certain to 
become supreme in any nation, and—as is also implied 
in M. Sorel’s statement—so long as its energy continues, 
is equally certain to maintain its supremacy; indeed, 
so long as the middle class retains its virility, M. Sorel 
seems to recognise its claim to supremacy, and it is its 
loss of this quality which he declares is the danger that 
threatens the civilisation of the future. There is a 
further difficulty in reconciling M. Sorel’s arguments 
with his premises. /Syndicalism, he asserts, represents 
a lofty ideal, and therefore deserves to be supported on 
the ground of the highest morality} but he ignores the 
fact that the avowed object of the doctrine he advocates 
is not to obtain possession of the means of production 
for the benefit of mankind generally; which might be 
said to be a lofty object, but for the benefit of one class 
in particular, the members of the revolutionary Trade 
Unions; and it is difficult to conceive how such a 
purpose can be brought into harmony with the precepts 
of the highest or indeed of any code of human morality. 
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But M. Sorel ignores these difficulties, and since he 
expressly refrains from discussing what would happen 
if the General Strike were successful, we have no means 
of judging how he would propose to reconcile these 
apparent contradictions. The contention upon which 
M. Sorel seems to rely is, that Syndicalism in view of 
the lofty ideal he attributes to it must be regarded as a 
“religion.” No doubt, if he could persuade the public 
to adopt this view, it would relieve him from some 
dialectical difficulties in supporting his thesis. If 
Syndicalism were to be accepted as being a “ religion,” 
it might be claimed for it that, like other religions, it 
must be accepted as a whole, exempt from analysis and 
discussion, and that on this ground its adherents would 
be justified in refusing to listen to criticism. Again, 
the popular meaning attached to the word “religion” 
would seem to justify the attribution of a lofty ideal to 
it. Another advantage would be, that since enthusiasts 
in all ages have been ready to sacrifice themselves for 
the cause of their religion, without any hope of 
immediate gain, it would supply a plausible reply to the 
question why, apart from any hope of personal benefit, 
men should be expected to incur the certain suffering 
and misery involved in participation in a general 
strike. | 

The arguments by which M. Sorel endeavours to 
establish the claim of Syndicalism to be considered a 
“religion” may be summarised thus. Conceptions 
which inspire great social movements he calls “ myths,” 
and gives as examples those which inspired the 
primitive Christians, the Reformation, the Marxian 
theory of industrial revolution, the French revolution, 
and the Mazzinians. He appears to hold that the term 
“myth” is applicable to all great social movements, 


+ 
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whether they possess what is popularly considered—a 
religious character, or whether they are concerned only 
with the conditions of terrestrial existence. The men 


who take part in these movements, he says, look upon 
themselves as soldiers fighting in a noble cause, for 
which they are prepared to die without a thought of 
personal advantage. Thus, he says, we find the 
soldiers of the first Napoleon readily sacrificing them- 
selves for glory without the hope of material gain for 
themselves. Again, in the fact that Christianity 
demands from its followers lives governed not merely 
by dogmas but by a Christian spirit, and lays stress 
upon the necessity for moral regeneration, we find a 
new analogy between religion and the revolutionary 
propaganda, whose object it is, to prepare—indeed, to 
reconstruct—the individual, so as to fit him to take part 
in a colossal enterprise. {There is thus, M. Sorel asserts, 
a close analogy between Syndicalism and religion. 
Bergson, he says, has taught us that a revolutionary 
myth has as good a title as a religion to inspire the 
conscience of men. For these reasons, then, M. Sorel 
comes to the conclusion that Syndicalism must be 
accepted as being a religion. For this opinion he can 
claim the support of M. Gustave le Bon, who speaks 
of “Socialism” as being a religious belief and who 
refers to the French revolution as an instance of a 
creed,? and affirms that a “creed” (equivalent to M. 
Sorel’s myth) is imperative—z.e, to be accepted as a 
whole—and entitled to be exempt from criticism or 
discussion.’ 

But there is an essential condition which on M. 
Sorel’s own showing must be fulfilled before a concep- 


! Psychologie du Socialisme, p. 111. 
2 [bid,, p. 72. ° [bid., p. 70. 
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tion can rank as a “myth” or asa “religion”; it must 
be a great social movement, and must be adopted as a 
motive for action by a large section of the population, 
before it can be so considered. That Syndicalism fulfils 
this condition appears to be assumed by M. Sorel, but 
he adduces no evidence in support of this assump- 
tion. 

The doctrine has been before the world a consider- 
able number of years; its exponents have urged its 
‘claims with the utmost activity and energy; many 
attempts have been made to put its precepts into 
practice. Can it be said that, as a result of all these 
efforts, it has obtained any really considerable number 
of adherents, even among wage-receivers? Or is there 
any sign that it is gaining ground so rapidly, that the 
number of its disciples is likely soon to become formid- 
able? Certainly the information accessible to the 
public, and the result of recent attempts to engineer 
“General Strikes,” give no support to such a belief. 

In this respect “ Socialism” occupies a very different 
position. Vague as is the meaning of the word, and 
various as are the forms which Socialism assumes, it 
will be generally admitted that it does represent a great 
social movement; but the relation of Socialism to 
Syndicalism is certainly not such as to give the latter 
any title to include the forces of Socialism in its claim 
for consideration as representing a great social move- 
ment. Socialists in general would not be at all 
disposed to admit that there is any kind of connection 
between Socialism and Syndicalism. Parliamentary 
Socialists abroad and State Socialists in this country 
would certainly repudiate such a connection; in fact, 
their doctrine, and that advocated by Syndicalism are 
mutually exclusive, since the one requires the destruc- 
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tion of the State, whilst to the other the supremacy of 
the State is the principal object. 

The species of Socialism of which M. Sorel himself 
appears to approve is that known as Marxian; he 
considers that Syndicalism is merely Marxism modified 
so as to be applicable to modern industrial develop- 
ments unforeseen by Marx,! and he speaks of Parlia- 
mentary Socialists and Fabians with bitter contempt. 
It is indeed clear that in claiming to be a serious 
social movement Syndicalism cannot hang on to the 
skirts of Socialism, it must be judged upon its own 
merits. But even granting Syndicalism to be a 
“myth” and a great social movement, and therefore 
to be considered a “religion,” does it possess that 
essential characteristic of a “religion,” the power of 
arousing self-sacrificing enthusiasm in its votaries? 
Unless it can be shown to possess this power, it cannot 
be contended that those who join the movement are 
inspired by the lofty ideal M. Sorel attributes to it. 
Syndicalism no doubt demands self-sacrifice from its 
followers and promises a recompense; but whilst the 
rewards offered by “religions” in the usual sense 
of the word are to be enjoyed in a future life, the 
guerdon of Syndicalism is the enjoyment here on 
earth of the material spoils of victory. To avow this, 
however, as the real attraction which fills its ranks, 
would make it obviously impossible to claim a religious 
character and a lofty ideal for the doctrine. 

It may be said that self-interest has its share in 
gaining recruits for all, even for the highest forms of 
religion; and even admitting that its followers may be 
attracted by the prospects of immediate personal benefit, 


1 “Pyoletarian violence has become an essential feature of 
Marxism,” La Violence, p. 49. 
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a religious character might still be properly attributed 
to Syndicalism. But apart from the morality of its 
methods, there is a profound difference between the hope 
of personal reward held out by religion, and that offered 
by Syndicalism. In the one case, the promise may be 
practically examined and its value estimated by the ex- 
perience of humanity; whilst in the other, no earthly 
criticism can deprive the faithful of their hopes. If this 
test were applied to the promises of Syndicalism, and 
the chances of their fulfilment estimated by the evidence 
of past attempts, very few recruits would be enlisted. 

Manual labourers are no better and no worse than 
other men. Amongst them, as in other classes, may 
be found individuals capable of self-sacrifice for a 
cause in which they believe; but to imagine that any 
large number of men are actuated by an heroic motive 
in joining the ranks of Syndicalism is repugnant to 
common sense. There is indeed no need for so 
strained an explanation. As has already been pointed 
out, workmen are not likely to consider the matter in the 
cold light of past experience, and the hope of securing 
material advantages is quite sufficiently attractive to 
men unaccustomed to reflect upon the consequences 
of their action, and bitterly discontented with the 
conditions of their lives. 

Subtle and ingenious as is the reasoning by which 
M. Sorel attempts to support the extravagant paradox, 
that a doctrine which inculcates robbery with violence 
for the exclusive benefit of one class, is in truth a 
religious movement inspired by a lofty ideal, it fails— 
as it was clear it must fail—to convince, and with its 
failure disappears the only plausible excuse that can 
be advanced for the advocacy of Syndicalism by 


educated and disinterested men. Since interested 
B 
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motives cannot be attributed to M. Sorel, the only 
reasonable explanation of his approval of Syndicalism 
seems to be that, as an idealist, he has become self- 
hypnotised into so firm a belief in the truth of his 
self-created ideal, as to be blind to the real character 
of the doctrine he supports. It must be added, how- 
ever, that whilst giving M. Sorel credit for such a 
conviction as an apology for his action, his complete 
silence as to the means by which human society is to 
be reconstituted out of the hideous chaos which would 
be the immediate result of the success of Syndicalism 
remains unaccounted for and inexcusable. The mental 
attitude of political supporters of Syndicalism is far 
more easy to comprehend than the support given to = 
the doctrine by such a man as M. Sorel. The ex- 
perience of everyday life shows that political ambition 
has a singularly blinding effect upon the moral percep- 
tion of aspirants to place and power. But in most 
cases, revolutionary opinions are materially modified 
when a position of responsibility has been attained. 
Both England and France have recently afforded 
striking examples of this natural development. In 
England, Mr John Burns has as a Minister shown 
conspicuous administrative ability, and a vigorous grasp 
of the fundamental principles by which social life 
must—if it is to be stable—be regulated, and which 
are strangely at variance with the wild revolutionary 
doctrines of which, at an earlier period of his career, he 
was so prominent an advocate. 

In France, M. Briand, who in December 1899 
addressed a great popular meeting as a fervent advo- 
cate of Syndicalism, became in 1909 Prime Minister 
of France, and the responsible guardian of the social 
organisation which Syndicalism proposes to destroy, 
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The history of the great Railway Strike in 1910 shows 
with what courage, wisdom, and success M. Briand 
performed the duties of his great position and safe- | 
guarded the interests of society committed to his 
care.! 

_ The cynical comment so frequently made that 
such men, having attained their object, have con- 
temptuously discarded their former opinions, and 
kicked down the ladder by which they mounted, is 
undeserved, and shows but little knowledge of human 
nature. All human motives are mixed: no doubt 
the wish to retain place and power has its influence 
in inducing men to renounce opinions which are in- 
. compatible with this natural desire; but the main cause 
of the secession of these men from the party of 
revolution is, that the wider knowledge of men and 
affairs and the extended experience of life which are 
forced upon them in their new position have enabled 
them to understand the conditions necessary for the 
maintenance and the progress of civilisation, and that 
of these conditions the stability of the existing social 
organisation, under which humanity has progressed so 
steadily and continuously, is the most important. 

It is easy to understand the disappointment and 
fury of their former comrades, all the more bitter 
because this process of education appears to be inevit- 
able, and the very success of the efforts made to raise the 
most prominent enemies of existing society to political 
power seems only to add strength to the forces which 
oppose revolutionary enterprises. 


1 Vide post, p. $4. 


CHAPTERS 
SECTION I.—SYNDICALISM IN FRANCE 
La Confédération Générale du Travail 


Origin and Organisation. Its Alliance with the State Employees 
of the Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone Services. The 
Postal Strikes in the Spring of 1909. The Unsympathetic 
Attitude of the Public, and the Complete Failure of the 
Strike. The Postal Employees had nevertheless Good Reason 
for Discontent. 


AT Limoges in 1895 an association was founded by 
the representatives of those Trade Unions who at 
Nantes in the preceding year secured the definite 
adoption of Syndicalism as a labour policy, with the 
grandiose title of the Confédération Générale du Travail 
(generally known as the C. G. T.), and with a programme 
as ambitious as its name. For some years the new 
association made but little progress, one reason for 
this being that it was not supported by that very 
important representative of associated labour the 
Federation of Labour Exchanges, 

In 19c¢2 these two bodies came to a mutual 
understanding and adopted a common statute, by which 
the financial contributions, objects, and administration 


1 For a full account of the origin, progress, and methods of the 
C. G. T., cf “ Mermeix,” of. cé¢., chapter xi., p, 186. 
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of the C. G. T. representing the allied associations, were 
defined and regulated. From this date the C. G, T. 
has exercised a continually increasing influence upon 
the initiation, extension, and control of strikes, and has 
become a factor of considerable importance in industrial 
disputes in France. 

It is in this body that the active life of the doctrine of 
Syndicalism is centred. Its direction and absolute 
control are concentrated in the “Bureau Confédéral,” 
a Committee of seven members, six of whom are 
secretaries, two being representatives of the Section of 
Federations, one of the Section of Labour Exchanges, 
and one for each of the three standing Committees 
(journal, strikes, and management); the seventh is the 
treasurer. It is true that this Committee disclaim the 
possession of authority, and always represent themselves 
as having no initiative power, and as being merely the 
executors of decisions of Congress. In reality, however, 
as “Mermeix” says, “all initiative is theirs.” “It is 
they who nominate the delegates who travel throughout 
the country, and it is they who edit the journal La vocx 
du peuple; but their authority, although supreme, is 
unseen, and they show great adroitness in concealing 
their real authority from the public.” ? 

One of the most remarkable features of the C. G. T. 
is, that the Committee by which it is controlled is 
entirely composed of men who are or who have been 
workmen themselves. 


“In this society we can find no element of other 
than proletariat origin, not only the rank and file but 
the leaders are of popular origin and class, they either are 
or have been working men, they are neither ‘literateurs’ 


1 “ Mermeix,” of. c7z., p. 194. 
B 2 
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nor of intellectual origin, nor have they the habits of 
the dourgeoisie: the movement betokens the advent 
of the manual labourers as distinguished from the 
‘intellectuals and the politicians.’ ”? 


The telegram from the Paris correspondent of the 
Times, published on 8th January 1909, throws an 
interesting light upon the way in which the Paris taxes 
have been used to further the propaganda of revolution. 
The Trade Unions affiliated to the C. G. T. appear to 
receive a contribution of 44600 a year from public 
funds, the ostensible object being to assist the unions 
in finding employment for their members. During the 
the last few years it became evident that this fund was 
being used for political propaganda ; and at the instance 
of M. Viviani, the privilege of distributing the money 
was withdrawn from the Bourse de Travail (Labour 
Exchange) and transferred to the Municipal Council 
and the Prefect of the Seine. The function of the 
Governing Board became therefore merely advisory ; 
but the Prefect of the Seine had no occasion to revise 
their decisions, until recently, when, certain Trade 
Unions having complained that their claims to a share 
in the Municipal subvention were being ignored, the 
Prefect of the Seine claimed the right to examine the 
accounts of the C. G. T. in order to see whether the 
Municipal regulations were being duly observed. 


“This decision has infuriated the Hotspurs of the 
social revolution, and M. Pataud,'the secretary of the 
Electricians Union, exclaimed characteristically this 
morning in an article in the Press :—‘ Really we should 
be utter fools to communicate to our enemies, either to 
the Government or to the employers, a statement of 


1 Le Collectivisme, edition 1909, p. 642. 
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our resources and the amount of our strike fund.’ This 
last passage is interpreted by the Conservative 
Republican Press as being one which lets the cat out 
of the bag. It is taken to be a confession that the 
Paris tax-payer is being used unwittingly to contri- 
bute to the advancement of the revolutionary propa- 
on et is proceeding under the auspices of the 
ease 


The number of Trade Unions represented by the 
C. G. T. is about one-third of the total, not a very 
large proportion; but, as is pointed out by the special 
correspondent of the Zzmes, “Strength does not lie 
wholly in numbers, it depends also on spirit, and the 
C. G. T. has a great deal of spirit. It is a fighting 
body, an advance guard; and as such its numerical 
strength is surprising. The larger forces behind it, 
though slow, halting, and doubtful, are influenced by 
it, and rather waiting on its success than hostile, and 
it is growing.” ? 

It is very probable that any considerable success 
would at once add materially to the numerical strength 
of the C. G. T. It was its alliance with the State 
employees of the Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone 
Services, which caused the Labour troubles in the 
spring of 1909 to be so formidable a menace to the 
Government, and even for a few days to the stability 
of the French Republic. An agitation for the 
establishment of Trade Unions by State employees 
in France had been in existence for some years, and 
the ground was therefore prepared for the proposals of 
the C.G. T. The immediate result of the alliance was, 
that a considerable number of the Postal employees 

1 Times, 8th January 1910. 
2 Jbid., 30th April 1909, Article IV. 
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struck work. For some days in March 1909 the 
department was seriously disorganised, and the public 
were subjected to considerable loss and great incon- 
venience. The Zzmes, in a leading article on 22nd 
March, speaks of the spectacle of a nation of forty 
millions of people being deprived of the essentials of 
civilisation by the misconduct of five or six thousand 
of its own servants, and says that this spectacle “is 
one which may well give rise to reflections of a 
pessimistic character.” The following extracts from 
the telegram of the Paris correspondent of the Odserver, 
published on 21st March 1909, shows how critical was 
the position and how great the inconvenience caused 
to the public :— 


“There is at present no sign of cessation of the 
conflict; but, on the contrary, its ramifications and 
effects on trade and commerce are extending almost 
hourly. The situation is indeed grave, linesmen have 
now joined the strikers, and the movement continues 
to spread on all sides.” 


After stating that the Post Office is losing £40,000 
a day, that the number of undelivered letters is estimated 
at eleven millions, and that 300,000 telegrams are still 
undespatched, he says, “ Paris therefore remains isolated. 
She has spasmodic communication with some eight or 
nine French towns, and is in touch with half a dozen 
abroad. Beyond that there is no speech with the great 
outside world.” “The most dangerous incident so far is 
the support of the police. They have subscribed to help 
the strike.” Nowhere is the strike being more acutely 
felt than at the central markets. The various syndicates 
representing the alimentary trades of Paris say that 


' Mr Alexander Ular, in the Contemporary Review for June 
1909, states that the amount subscribed was only £40, 
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provisions for the alimentation of the city will soon be 
lacking. Those who send from the provinces, being 
deprived of money by the suspension of the postal 
services, are unable to continue their consignments ; not 
only are the Paris dealers no longer in direct relation 
with their sources of supply in the provinces, but it is 
impossible to send the shippers the money due to them. 
The retail dealers are suffering as much as the 
wholesale men. The following announcement was 
posted at the Bourse :—“ Direct lines interrupted with 
England, Geneva, Frankfort-on-the- Main, Vienna, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Lyons Central, Milan. Only one 
wire with Berlin Bourse.” 

These extracts, fully confirmed by the Press gener- 
ally, show vividly how a strike tends to expand, and 
how easily the social machinery may be thrown into 
confusion by the action of a comparatively small 
number of people. 

With their intercourse with the outer world almost 
completely cut off, and with an imminent risk of failure 
in the supply of the necessaries of life, the Parisian 
public had good cause for alarm, and some excuse may 
be found for the action of the Government in making 
such concessions as made it possible for their employees 
to resume work without submitting to the humiliation 
of acknowledged defeat. The strikers had made two 
demands, one that none of their comrades should be 
punished, the other the resignation of M. Simyan the 
Under Secretary of the Post Office. The first demand 
was conceded, and, with regard to the second, notwith- 
standing M. Clemenceau’s statement in the Chamber, 
that even if M. Simyan sent in his resignation it would 
not be accepted—the strikers and the public felt con- 
vinced that M. Simyan would soon be replaced by a 
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technically expert Under Secretary. The result was 
that at a mass meeting held on the morning of 23rd 
March, the Post Office strikers decided by nearly 10,000 
votes against 250 to return to duty. The meeting then 
adopted an order of the day, pointing out that the 
strikers had succcessfully asserted the moral and 
material rights they had fought to vindicate, and 
authorised their various organisations to take steps as 
soon as possible to create a united federation of the 
Post Office Telegraph and Telephone proletariat.” 

Seeing that the resumption of work was as a matter 
of fact due to the concessions made by the Government, 
it was natural that the strikers should look on them- 
selves as victors, and should give public expression to 
their triumph by a manifesto in which they refer to the 
“i}] will, roughness, and exasperatingly hectoring rule ot 
M. Simyan.” They go on to say: “We no longer 
recognise M. Simyan as our chief. We have been 
promised that his disastrous achievements shall be 
obliterated. This is the legitimate victory over 
arbitrary rule.” 

On the same day that this manifesto appeared, a 
speech delivered by M. Barthou, Minister of Public 
Works, in the Chamber on 19th March, was placarded, 
in which he said: “It is our absolute duty not to parley 
with the rebels, the question is whether the Ministers are 
responsible to the officials whom they appoint, or to 
Parliament.” The Chamber showed clearly it was 
determined not to tolerate strikes on the part of civil 
servants, and when, on 30th March, M. Simyan defended 
his action, the Chamber declared their approval of his 
administration by 417 to 67 votes. From the attitude 
of the two parties to the dispute, it was clear that the 


1 Times, 24th March 1909. 2 bid, 
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cessation of hostilities was only temporary, and on 4th 
April a mass meeting of workmen and State employees 
was held, at which a proposal to appoint a mixed 
Committee of workmen and civil employees, to act asa 
sort of secret general staff to prepare the ground fora 
general strike, was passed by acclamation.! 

Towards the end of April, the annual sessions of the 
Departmental Councils were held; these bodies are 
closely in touch with the people, and are thus “ particu- 
larly competent to give expression to the general concern 
excited by an event like that of the postal strike.”! 
The returns of the resolutions passed by these Councils 
show the determination of the country generally that 
any repetition of revolt of State employees against the 
Nation must be prevented at all costs. The postal 
employees, although remaining at work, continued their 
agitation for the resignation of M. Simyan; but the 
steady support of the overwhelming majority in the 
Chamber and the expression of public feeling greatly 
strengthened the position of the Government, and 
emboldened them to deal firmly with the rebellious 
employees. The Prime Minister, M. Clemenceau, took 
occasion in his speech, at the unveiling of the Gambetta 
memorial at Nice, on 25th April, to express in the 
clearest and most emphatic language the determination 
of the Government to repress any attempt by public 
employees to interrupt the public services.’ 

In pursuance of the more energetic policy announced 
by the Prime Minister, the Government decided, on 
30th April, to summon seven Post Office employees, 
charged with breaches of discipline, before the disciplin- 
ary Court of the Post Office administration, and indicated 

1 Times, 6th April 1909. 
2 Ibid., 21st and 22nd April 1909. 
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the punishment—summary dismissal —which in its 
opinion should be meted out to those found guilty. 

On 1st May there was a demonstration at the 
Central Telegraph Office. Eight members were sus- 
pended by the Director of the Telegraph Service, 
whose action was endorsed by MM. Simyan and 
Barthou; and the 7z7mes correspondent considered that 
this action of the Government made a real impression 
upon the employees,’ On 4th May he reported that 
52 postal employees had been suspended, that sporadic 
cases of insubordination were reported from certain 
Paris post offices, and that, while the rank and file 
had by no means made up their minds to follow the 
Sydicalist movement, there was no doubt that the 
more militant members were in touch with the C. G. T.? 
On 7th May the Public Prosecutor decided to take 
legal action for the dissolution of the Postmen’s 
Syndicate; and in response to this challenge the 
Post Office employees at a meeting on 11th May 
voted in favour of a strike. Thus battle was again 
joined, and the issue depended upon the number of 
unions that could be induced to take part in the 
movement. 

The response of the unions was far from encourag- 
ing tothe cause ofrevolution. Atthe National Congress 
of French miners at Lens on 16th May, M. Niel, the 
able and experienced secretary of the C. G. T., warned 
the revolutionary Trade Unions that the “masses were 
not yet ready for a General Strike,” and concluded by 
asking “is the proletariat sufficiently educated to fight 
the battle” (ze, of the General Strike) “with success? 
Speaking for myself, I would answer /Vo,” an opinion 
with which the miners agreed. 


1 Times, 3rd May 1909. * bid. 5th May 1909. 
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At a meeting of the Federal Committee of the 
C.G. T. on 18th May an immediate general strike in 
support of the remaining handful of Post Office mutineers 
was decided upon by an overwhelming majority, which 
shows that the directorate of the C.G. T. had decided to 
ignore their secretary’s warning. Desperate efforts were 
made by the Post Office mutineers to obtain the 
assistance of the non-State Trade Unions, especially 
that of the railway men, who, however, showed no 
disposition to take part in the conflict; indeed, they 
decided that “for the moment,” a general strike was 
out of the question. At a meeting of the postal 
strikers, 500 or 600 in number, on 18th May, M. Pauron, 
the revolutionary secretary of the Post Office Mechanics 
Union, announced the decision of the C. G. T. to declare 
a general strike in their support, and stated that 
86 Unions, amongst whom were the electricians, would 
cease work in sympathy with the Post Office move- 
ment. Later in the day it was announced that the 
Union of the Inscrits Maritimes (naval reservists), 
and that of the navvies, would join in the strike. 
Although the C. G. T. and the Post Office mutineers 
made these vigorous preparations for the continuance 
of the conflict, the energetic action of the Government 
effectually nullified their efforts, and on 19th May the 
Times correspondent was able to state that “the second 
Post Office Strike has proved a complete fiasco. The 
Government has dismissed some 600 employees, and 
has already filled their places; a like fate awaits the 
remaining 500 or 600 strikers, unless they return to 
duty without further delay.”? 

The mischievous influence of the C. G T. thus 
received a severe check. From this time the agitation 


1 Times, 19th May 1909. 
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began to subside, and on 21st May the C. G. T. felt 
compelled to declare the general strike at an end. 
The prompt success which followed upon their action 
in May suggests that if the Government had shown 
the same firmness when the first Post Office Strike was 
declared in March, the second attempt would not have 
been made, the country would have been saved from 
much loss and suffering, and the Government would 
have gained materially in the confidence and respect 
of the people. 

This is probably true, and there can be no doubt 
that the most efficient ally of the forces of revolution 
is the appearance of irresolution and timidity in the 
administration. This is especially true in France, 
where these qualities have been so frequently shown 
by the Government when called upon to deal with 
social agitation. 

But in forming an opinion upon the extent to 
which the Government was to blame for the recrudescence 
of the agitation, the extremely difficult position in 
which it was placed ought in fairness to be taken into 
account. 

As was pointed out by the correspondent of the 
Times (24th March 1909) :— 


“The situation had become intolerable for Paris 
and for France. It is easy to blame the Government 
for merely having saved constitutional principles, while 
making concessions that are vital. But no one was 
prepared to face the social and economic disorganisa- 
tion and disaster which was impending, and which would 
have been a hundredfold increased if, as seemed likely, 
the railways’ employees had made common cause with 
the Post Office strikers. There was no radical remedy 
possible during the crisis. The real cure can only be 
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begun when tranquillity and order has been restored, 
and when the passions excited during the conflict have 
been allayed.” 


It was indeed a time of great anxiety not only for the 
Cabinet, but for all well-wishers of France and of the 
Republic.’ The responsibility of administration was 
very heavy: they could not but feel that apart from the 
immediate consequences of the agitation, the question 
of the stability of Democratic government was involved. 

Clearly an alliance between employees of the State 
and the avowed advocates of revolution was altogether 
incompatible with the maintenance of law and order: 
the first and most imperative duty of the Government 
was therefore to dissolve this alliance with the least 
possible delay ; but there were many difficulties in the 
way of taking the necessary action, which appear to 
have influenced the Government and induced them to 
assume the unfortunately irresolute attitude which so 
greatly encouraged the agitators during the first strike, 
and led to the renewal of the agitation in the following 
May. 

The conditions to which this hesitation was due are 
intimately connected with the political organisation of 
the country, and they will therefore probably continue 
to affect the action of future governments in dealing with 
social agitation. For more than two centuries political 
power in England has been held by one or the other of 
two great parties, and when either has gained a victory 
at the polls, the Cabinet which represents it can, as a 
general rule, count upon the consistent support of their 
party during their term of office. In the French 
Parliament political power rests upon an essentially 
different basis. The Cabinet of the day depends for its 
continuance in office upon the support of an ingeniously 
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constructed combination of a number of political groups, 
which in conjunction form an effective majority in the 
Chamber. Such an arrangement is from its nature 
transitory and unstable. 

It is true that in 1909 the Bloc appeared to be more 
persistently coherent than usual, and that the Adminis- 
tration, under the premiership of M. Clemenceau, had 
given considerable evidence of strength and vigour. 
But “Labour,” and its ally in revolutionary action— 
Socialism—were strongly represented both in the 
Cabinet and in the Chamber of Deputies, and it was 
natural that the Administration should feel some 
doubt as to whether, if decisive action were taken, 
the result might not be to alienate this important 
section of the Bloc. In this case they might fail to 
obtain the approval of a sufficiently large majority in 
the Chamber to make their action effective, and failing 
such a majority, not only would their action be probably 
futile, but their continuance in office would be in 
jeopardy. This apprehension would naturally suggest 
the course actually taken, namely, the attempt to secure 
the cessation of the strike by making partial concessions 
to the demands of the strikers. Another consideration 
which must have formed a strong inducement to adopt 
this course, was the fact, with which no one was better 
acquainted than the Government, that the grievances 
which the employees declared were the cause of their 
revolt were both real and serious. 

In his account of Syndicalism M. P. Leroy Beaulieu 
says :— 


“For twenty-five years we have never ceased 
denouncing the intolerable despotism to which officials 
of all classes under the third Republic have been 
subjected, upon the pretext that, even apart from their 
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official duties, they ought to be in agreement, both 
in act and in opinion, with the Administration that 
pays them (as if it paid them out of its own pocket 
and not with public funds). The Government subjects 
its employees to the most degrading servitude; it 
arrogates the right to deny them liberty of conscience 
in the performance of what they hold to be their 
religious and moral duties, or in the selection of the 
school which their children attend, or in the conduct 
of their unofficial life, and in the bestowal of their 
votes—although given in the secrecy of the ballot, and 
unconnected with any attempt at political demonstration 
or propaganda. 

“Nothing can be more humiliating and odious or 
more repugnant than the régzme to which for the last 
twenty-five years the employees and agents of the 
public services have been exposed. Under French 
Democratic Government every Minister looks upon 
them as his property, keeps them in subjection, and 
constantly intrudes into their private life. The highest 
as well as the lowest agents of the State and of the 
Municipalities have to submit to an incessant control, 
quite unconnected with the requirements of the service, 
or with public welfare, which tends to disgust men 
who have any regard for their personal dignity with 
the national and local administration. If this shameful 
and illegal persecution is less oppressive in Paris and 
in the great towns, where the actions of individuals 
more readily escape observation, it is unmitigated in 
places where the population is small or of moderate 
size. * 


In an article in the Contemporary Review for June 
1909, Mr Alexander Ular thus describes the position 
of employees in the French Civil Service :— 


“The Members of Parliament are in France the 


1 Le Collectivisme, edition 1909, p. 644. 
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obedient servants of their electors, but the despots of 
all those who are unable to deprive them of their seats. 
If deputies are ordered by influential electors to buy 
umbrellas or underwear for the wives of these gentle- 
men; if a Secretary of State is allowed to call his 
employees tramps, and his female officials wenches; if 
a huge system of political espionage is organised in 
every village of the country; if intolerance, denuncia- 
tion, and every kind of secret, uncontrollable, and 
malevolent information influence advancement; if 
hideous nepotism prevails; if a Postmaster-General has 
to read, and to comply with, one hundred and five 
thousand letters of recommendation a year, all signed 
by Members of Parliament; if telephone girls are 
obliged to buy advancement by exaggerately amicable 
attitudes towards superiors and politicians; if letter 
carriers, in order to be well marked, must not allow 
their wives to go to church; if everybody who does 
not want to be left behind in his career is obliged 
to ask as an alms some letters of recommendation from 
Radical Members of Parliament, the latter being obliged 
again to intervene at the Ministry and prove that his 
client is really a partisan of the Government; there is 
no question of merely personal matters, but the whole 
of the political system is rotten.” 


Again, M. Briand, Minister of Justice, speaking at 
Neubourg on 28th March 1909, admitted that many of 
the complaints of the civil servants were justified, and 
that they were due to an abuse of Parliamentarism. 
Coming from a Minister this is a striking corroboration 
of the truth of the foregoing descriptions.? 

Such statements sound almost incredible to English 
ears, but they have remained uncontroverted and 
unchallenged, and the Government may well have 


1 Contemporary Review, June 1909, p. 657. 
* Times, 30th March 1909. 
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feared that the public would warmly resent any appear- 
ance of severity in the treatment of men for whose 
revolt there was so much justification, and have felt 
that it would be wise to avoid any measures likely to 
arouse public sympathy with the strikers. 


SECTION 2.—SYNDICALISM IN FRANCE 


The Difficulties of the Government. Leniency shown in Reinstat- 
ing Dismissed Employees. Partial Recrudescence of the 
Agitation. The “Ferrer” Riot in October 1909. M. Briand’s 
Experiment. A Safety-valve at Times of Popular Excitement. 
Strike of the “Inscrits Maritimes” in March Igro. 


Another cause for hesitation that might . quite 
possibly have influenced the Government, was a doubt 
as to the nerve of the public in face of the menace 
(which, as we have seen, was for some days a serious 
one) of so great an extension of the strike as would 

~ endanger the continuity of the supply of the necessaries 
of life. Panic on the part of the public would have 
added enormously to the difficulties of the Administra- 
tion, and would have greatly assisted the revolutionists in 
bringing about the social chaos they desired. If severe 
measures had been taken and had failed, their effect 
would have been to increase the panic and add to the 
national danger. The Cabinet were also hampered 
by administrative difficulties; it was not clear that 
they possessed legal power to prohibit the alliance 
of the Post Office employees with the C.G. T. Whether 
this body itself was legally constituted, was open to 
doubt; but the Government had taken legal advice, 
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and had been told that it could not be summarily 
suppressed. Under the regulations of the Act of 1834, 
however, any workman’s association wishing to join the 
C. G. T. must, as a condition precedent to affiliation, 
have been recognised as a union legally constituted and 
duly registered at the Labour Exchange. The power 
to prohibit the alliance turned therefore upon the 
question whether Government employees could legally 
form themselves into a union under the Act of 1884. 
This was not the first time this question had arisen. In 
1907, the State school teachers who had converted their 
departmental professional associations, known as 
“ Amicales,” into unions, which then became federated, 
claimed the right of inscription at the Labour Exchange 
for that Federation amongst the revolutionary Trade 
Unions.2, The Government referred this question to the 
Courts, and a legal decision adverse to the claim of the 
teachers was given and confirmed by the Court of 
Cassation. M. Clemenceau, in reply to a memorial 
from the Teachers Union, commented upon this judg- 
ment, and explained the reasons why civil servants 
could not be permitted to strike, or to affiliate them- 
selves to the C. G. T., and added—“ Both logic and 
good sense are at one with the Court of Cassation in 
excluding officials from the application of the law of 
1884 on Trade Unions.” 

It might have been expected that this legal decision 
would have effectually discouraged any further attempt 
by civil servants to avail themselves of the Trade 
Union Act of 1884. It was, however, ignored by the 
postal employees, whose plea for disregarding it was, 
that they were not “functionaries” in the legal sense 
of the word, and consequently that this decision did not 


1 Times, April 1909, * Jbid., 8th April 1907, 
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affectthem.! This plea was disposed of by the judgment 
of the Correctional Court of the Board of Directors of 
the Union of the Post Office servants, before whom 
sixteen of the officials were arraigned for illegally 
forming a Trade Union. The Court, in delivering judg- 
ment, pointed out that the Waldeck Rousseau Act of 
1884, which legalised the organisation of Trade Unions 
applied solely to the interests of private individuals, and 
that it was preposterous for State employees to arrogate 
to themselves the right to strike, since the special 
privileges they enjoy make comparison between their 
position and that of the working classes generally— 
whose right to strike is not contested —quite misleading.” 
But it must be remembered that this judgment was not 
delivered until 29th July; so that when the Government 
were called on to take active measures to deal with the 
strikers in March and again in May 1909, they were 
still in doubt as to their legal authority to prohibit the 
alliance of the postal employees with the revolutionary 
Trade Unions. 

What has been said shows how difficult and em- 
barrassing was the position of the Government in March 
1909; but when the second strike occurred in May, 
although this legal doubt was still unsolved, the position 
had materially altered, and the Administration relieved 
of all misgivings as to the view taken of the agitation 
by the Chamber and by the public generally, felt them- 

selves able to act with vigour, and did so with the salu- 
tary effect described above. The causes which thus 
strengthened the hands of the Government and en- 
couraged them to deal energetically with the agitation 
have an important bearing upon the future prospects of 
Syndicalism. The attitude of the Chamber accurately 
1 Times, 5th May 1909. 2 Tbid., 30th July 1909. 
C2 
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reflected the feeling of the nation, which was unmistak- 
ably adverse to the movement. The unanimity of this 
opinion was remarkable—all the more so when one con- 
siders that owing to the enormous number of Govern- 
ment officials in France their interests affect a very 
large proportion of the population, that these employees 
had been very unjustly treated, and that the avowed 
object of their revolt was to obtain redress. The 
explanation appears to be, that the public had realised 
the terrible possibilities involved in the alliance of the 
great army of public servants with the forces of 
revolution. 

The French are notoriously a thrifty and provident 
nation, and although no doubt a considerable number of 
the population in the great citiesare possessed witha spirit 
of unrest, and are only too ready to welcome revolu- 
tionary agitation, yet when the imminence of a social 
cataclysm in which all property would be lost, and 
innumerable homes destroyed, was brought home to 
their minds, the national characteristics asserted them- 
selves, and the determination of the public to give full 
support to the representatives of law and order in taking 
the measures necessary to protect them from so awful a 
catastrophe, was manifested in the clearest way. There 
was therefore no doubt as to the feeling of the nation 
generally, but it was by no means certain that Paris 
and the great provincial towns would take the same 
view of the situation as the country at large. Paris was 
the chief point of danger: for years the Parisians had 
suffered much from the malignant activity of the C. G. T. 
On many occasions they had been menaced with the 
terrors of a general strike, and more than once had had 
good reason to fear that the CG. T. might be able to carry 
out their threats. Like M. Sorel, M. G. le Bon is convinced 
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that long years of all-pervading bureaucratic govern- 
ment have sapped the habits of self-reliance and personal 
initiative of the people, especially of the dourgeoisie, and 
that the qualities which would lead them to offer a 
sturdy and uncompromising resistance to proletarian 
aggression have been seriously weakened. It seemed 
therefore not unlikely that the extremely dangerous 
character of the agitation in March and May 1909 might 
so thoroughly alarm the Parisian public as to induce 
them to sue for peace on any terms, and to put pressure 
on the Government with this object. Resistance to such 
pressure would have been very difficult, and if Paris 
had surrendered to the forces of disorder, the con- 
flagration would have spread rapidly to the great 
provincial towns with disastrous results. 

The fact that the Parisian public steadily refused to 
be terrorised, seems to throw doubt upon the correctness 
of M. le Bon’s opinion; but the calm attitude of the 
bourgeoisie was probably due in part to scepticism as to 
the power of the C.G. T. The ability to inspire terror 
hitherto possessed by that body has been, as M. P. Leroy 
Beaulieu suggests, chiefly due to the mystery in which 
its movements have been so sedulously shrouded by its 
leaders ; but recent events have dispelled this mystery, 
and the repeated failure of the C. G. T. to secure the 
- obedience of any considerable number of workmen to 
its commands when it has declared a “general strike,” 
has done much to reassure the public, and to destroy 
their belief in its power as an enemy of society. It has 
raised the cry of “wolf” so often that the dourgeozste 
are no longer much alarmed by its repetition. 

It must be admitted, however, that the action of the 
Government since the restoration of tranquillity has 
not been such as to strengthen the public confidence in 
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the permanence of their determination to suppress 
disorder. No sooner was the strike at an end, than 
persistent political pressure was applied by the Socialists 
in order to force the Government to reinstate those 
employees who had been dismissed for participation 
in the revolt. Political considerations and humane 
sentiments combined to make these appeals effective, 
and, in October 1909, 455 of the 586 employees dismissed 
were taken back, and by February 1910 all the postmen 
who were dismissed in May 1909 had been reinstated. 
In the opinion of the 7zmes correspondent, M. Millerand, 
in taking this action, was influenced by the excellent 
conduct of the Post Office employees of all ranks under 
the trying circumstances occasioned by the disastrous 
floods from which Paris suffered in the early spring of 
1910.1 But making every allowance for their good 
conduct on this occasion, it may be doubted whether so 
wholesale an amnesty was wise in the interest of the 
nation. It can hardly fail to create a feeling of con- 
fidence amongst civil servants that revolt may be 
indulged in with comparative impunity, a belief that 
will materially assist the promoters of co-operation 
between civil servants and the revolutionary elements 
of society in future. It is clear, at any rate, that the 
leniency of the administration in 1910 has by no means 
effaced a vengeful recollection of the severity shown in 
1909; and we are told that, on 24th March 1910, 2000 
of the Post Office employees.met in order to concert 
measures of “ vengeance upon the Members of Parliament 
who dismissed 800 postmen in May 1909.” After a 
stormy discussion, the assembly “resolved to combat 
without distinction of party the elected Deputies, who 
had been a disgrace to the Republic.” 


1 Times, 5th February 1910. * Ibid., 25th March 1910, 
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The Zzmes correspondent adds that “it does not 
seem probable that these somewhat anarchical tactics 
will have the slightest practical influence upon the issue 
of the general election.” But the incident seems 
ominous as an indication of feeling. 

In October 1909 the execution of Sefior Ferrer at 
Barcelona gave an opportunity for agitation, of which 
the C. G. T. promptly availed itself, and improvised a 
night of revolution in Paris on 13th October, with 
considerable success from the Anarchist point of view.! 
A crowd, estimated at 10,000 persons attempted to 
demonstrate in front of the Spanish Embassy: the 
authorities having been warned took measures to 
prevent this, which were ultimately successful, after a 
serious conflict, during which revolvers were freely used 
by the mob against the police, one of whom standing 
by the side of the Prefect of Police was shot dead. 
Twelve other policemen were seriously, and 64 slightly 
wounded, whilst the Prefect, M. Lepine, was severely 
hustled by the crowd. In the Courcelles and Batignolles 
Quarter, barricades were erected, lamp-posts were torn 
down, the gas fired, and bonfires made and kept going 
with wreckage. A great popular demonstration was 
again arranged for 17th October as a protest against 
the execution of Sefior Ferrer, and it is probable that 
rioting would again have occurred toa larger and far 
more dangerous extent, had it not been for a bold 
experiment made by the Prime Minister, M. Briand. 
The 17th October may indeed come to be considered a 
memorable date in the history of French social life. 
The assembling of a crowd to demonstrate is forbidden 
by French law, and this is the first occasion of which 
the Government has offered facilities to demonstrators, 


! Times, 15th October 1909, 
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such as have been long enjoyed in England. On this 
occasion the French police and the Socialist leaders 
discussed, arranged, and carried out the elaborate 
precautions necessary for the maintenance of order, in 
harmonious co-operation and with almost complete 
success. The task of the Prefect of Police was thereby 
greatly facilitated, and, as the correspondent of the 
Times remarks, the result led to a “conviction that the 
arrangements for the demonstration had been drawn up 
in a spirit of reciprocal confidence between the Socialist 
leaders and the authorities.” An immense procession, 
at least 50,000 strong, marched peacefully through the 
streets of Paris singing the Socialist war song, the 
“International,” and shouting in rhythmic unison the 
anti-clerical cry of “La Calotte Hou! Hou!” without 
causing riot or disturbance.! 

It seems possible that M. Briand’s bold innovation 
may create a precedent for the future authorisation and 
regulation of public demonstrations by the Government, 
who may thus be able to enlist the services of the leaders 
of the people in the cause of order, and provide a safety- 
valve which may serve to relieve dangerous political 
pressure at times of popular excitement. 

Since 17th October, another opportunity presented 
itself for the application of these tactics. At the 
Congress of the National Union of Railway Servants, in 
December 1909, the revolutionary section of that body 
secured the unanimous assent of the Congress to a 
proposal to organise a demonstration in favour of an 
increase of wages. The Government was informed of 
the intention, and M. Briand authorised the demonstra- 
tion, subject to arrangements similar to those made on 
17th October, and these were duly settled between the 


1 Times, 18th October 1909, 
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Government and the delegates of the union. The 
employees, however, failed to agree amongst themselves, 
and the demonstration did not take place! The failure 
was in no way due to the system initiated by M. Briand, 
and cannot therefore be considered as of evil augury for 
its future success. 

The execution of Sefior Ferrer had no direct 
connection with Trade Unionism, and the eagerness 
with which this event was seized upon by the C. G. T. 
as a pretext for disorder throws a strong light upon the 
constitution and real objects of that body, and gives 
further proof, if proof were needed, that the futherance 
of the legitimate interests of Trade Unionists has no 
place in its programme. 

At the end of March 1910, a serious strike broke out 
at Marseilles amongst the “Inscrits Maritimes,” a 
highly privileged body, who “ enjoy a practical monopoly 
of various services in the French mercantile marine, and 
who as naval reservists are entitled to a Government 
pension.”? The Government upon inquiry considered 
the strike to be quite unjustifiable, and much to the 
relief of the public and to the surprise of the Seamen’s 
Federation again acted with energy and promptitude.® 
Proceedings were instituted against Rivelli (the 
secretary), Augustine (the president of the Federation), 
and against 550 of the strikers for deserting their 
vessels,* 

As a consequence of the attitude of the Government, 
the strike soon began to languish, and the C. G. T., 
which so far had taken no part in the conflict, thought 
it time to interfere, lest so promising a venture should 
come to a premature conclusion, and sent its secretary 


1 Times, 13th December 1909. 2 [bid,, 18th October 1909. 
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to Marseilles to infuse fresh life into the agitation.! 
Their interference, however, had no result, and by 
1oth April “only 300 or 500 men out of a total of 8000 
had not returned to duty.” ? 

Desperate efforts to revive the agitation continued 
to be made, but without success ; and on 15th April the 
Times correspondent reported that “the situation at 
Marseilles to-day appears to be that there is a strike 
without strikers,’ and on 22nd April he suggests that 
the intention of the agitators is to prolong the situation 
until the Parliamentary elections. The C. G. T. with- 
drew from the scene of action, and the strikes gradually 
died away; the last reference to them by the Zzmes 
correspondent at Marseilles was contained in his 
despatch dated 5th May, in which he pays a tribute to 
the “firmness of the Government,” which, he says, has 
been the “ only constant factor in the situation” through- 
out the trying period of the strike. 

In addition to those referred to, a good many minor 
strikes and disturbances occurred during 1909 and 1910; 
but owing to the resolution with which they were dealt 
with by the Government, inspired by the Prime Minister, 
M. Briand, no serious disorder or rioting took place, and 
no opportunity was afforded for the exercise of the 
unslumbering and ubiquitous activity of the C. G. T. 


1 Times, 9th April 1910. 2 Lbid., 12th April 1910. 
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SECTION 3.—SYNDICALISM IN FRANCE 


Insensibility of the C. G. T. to Failure. Their continued Activity. 
Strike of Stable Hands at Auteuil. Failure ofthe Government 
to pass the promised Act to regularise the Status and Rights of 
State Employees. The Lesson taught by the Postal Strike. 


Although the alliance between the postal employees 
and the revolutionary Trade Unions failed to produce 
the result hoped for by the C.G. T., there can be no 
doubt that, transitory and incomplete as it was, it was 
of material assistance to the former in forcing the 
Government to pay attention to their grievances, and to 
promise the introduction of a measure to remove them. 
On this occasion the C. G. T. seem to have been 
made use of as a “cat’s paw,” to extract the chestnuts 
from the fire for the benefit of the civil servants, at 
the cost of considerable injury to its own position and 
influence. 

For the leaders of the C. G. T. to have declared a 
“general strike ” when, as they must have known, their 
power to enforce the obedience of the working-men’s 
associations to their orders was so inadequate, seems to 
have been a serious tactical error; but the chance of 
securing the assistance of public employees in their 
revolutionary programme was very alluring ; their new 
allies would materially add to their power to embarrass 
the Government, and to inflict annoyance and injury 
upon the dourgeozsie, and success would certainly have 
added greatly to their prestige. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the desire to take full advantage of so 
unexpected a piece of good fortune should have 
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outweighed the counsels of prudence. Judging, 
however, from the account of their methods given by M. 
P. Lercy Beaulieu, “ Mermeix,” and M. Sorel, it would 
appear that “tactical” considerations are altogether 
disregarded by the C. G. T. in the conduct of their 
campaign against society, and in so rashly declaring a 
“general strike” on this occasion they were only acting 
in accordance with their adopted system, which, accord- 
ing to their apologist M. Sorel, is “by means of 
methodical economic agitation—that is, by strikes 
systematically and incessantly repeated,” “ to lead up to 
the ‘general strike.’” In all likelihood the leaders of 
the C. G. T. were under no illusion as to the probable 
failure of the attempt, and only employed the words 
“general strike” with the hope of intimidating the 
bourgeoisie, and in pursuance of their system of 
familiarising wage-receivers in general with the idea. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the educational 
effect of repeated failure to bring about the cessation of 
work upon a scale so large as to be dangerous to society 
is likely to be in the direction desired by the leaders of 
the GG. <1; 

There can be no doubt that the alliance of State 
employees with the C. G. T. must have caused great 
public apprehension, and much embarrassment and 
anxiety to the Government; but against this must be 
set the fact that a very important and encouraging 
result of this agitation was to elicit, in the clearest way, 
the determination of the public not to tolerate a strike 
by State employees, in any shape or form. This 
opinion found the fullest support in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the administration may be said to have 
received a national mandate to make the prohibition of 
strikes by public employees an essential part of any 
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measure introduced for redressing their grievances and 
regulating their status. The justice of such a restric- 
tion appears to be obvious, in view of the exceptional 
advantages enjoyed by public servants, when compared 
with the conditions of private employment. These 
advantages were thus described by M. Clemenceau in 
his reply to the memorial of the Post Office employ- 
ees: “ A civil servant is not an ordinary working man, 
but a member of a hierarchical society in which he 
possesses privileges not possessed by the ordinary 
working man. His salary is fixed by law; he enjoys 
steady promotion, unaffected by economic crises. His 
children are given gratuitous college education. He is 
allowed special fares on French railways. He receives a 
pension from the State.” The passing of such a 
measure would make the repetition of the alliance 
between the public employees and the revolutionary 
Trade Unions extremely improbable, and would 
materially strengthen the position of future administra- 
. tions in dealing with industrial agitation. 

On the whole, the result of this conflict was so 
adverse to the cause of “Syndicalism” that, were it 
not for previous experience of their insensibility to 
discouragement, it might be expected that the leaders of 
the movement would abandon attempts, the futility of 
which had been so forcibly demonstrated. To their 
credit, it must be admitted, that repeated disappoint- 
ments and failures have no perceptible influence upon 
their activity and energy, and what has happened in 
France since the termination of this conflict shows that 
the C. G. T. continues to be full of vitality, always 
prepared to intervene in industrial disputes with the 
intention of exacerbating and enlarging the area of 
conflict, and always ready to take full advantage of any 
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signs of weakness or hesitation on the part of the 
Government. It must also be admitted that the 
political history of the third Republic affords consider- 
able justification for hope on the part of the C. G. T. 
that the recent resolute social policy of the Government 
may be replaced by the irresolution and feebleness so 
often shown in former years. The insensibility of the 
leaders of the C. G. T. to failure was soon made evident. 
Within a few weeks of the collapse of the postal strike, 
they assumed control of the dispute between the stable 
hands and their employers at Auteuil in June 1909; 
they attempted to secure the success of this strike by 
violence, and several acts of “sabotage” were actually 
committed. The Government, however, maintained its 
firm attitude; it again acted with decision, and the 
strike promptly collapsed. Here, also, the C. G. T. 
seem to have blundered ; it is surely a mistaken policy 
for a body which can only hope for success through the 
fear or the sympathetic passivity of the public, to have 
taken part in a conflict in which the sympathy of the 
comparatively small section of the public whose interests 
were affected, would be far more likely to be with the 
employers rather than with the employees. The only 
effect of the intervention of the C. G. T. on this occasion 
must have been to strengthen the confidence of the 
bourgeoisie in their impotence, and to add to the 
unpopularity of their doctrine with all classes of the 
population. It may be noted that one result of this 
strike was to cause a loss of £8000 to the poor of 
France.! 

The fortunes of Syndicalism and of the C. G, T. in 
the future must depend upon the thoroughness with 
which the Government has learnt and laid to heart the 


1 Times, 23rd June 1909, 
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lessons taught by recent events. The most menacing 
feature of the agitation in 1909 was the alliance between 
the State employees and the revolutionary Trade 
Unions, which was facilitated by the tyrannical treat- 
ment of the servants of the State, and the extrication 
of the State employees from this dangerous alliance 
was secured by the solemn undertaking given by the 
Government to bring in a measure to redress their 
grievances, and to regulate their status and their obliga- 
tions. An essential provision in this measure was to be 
the absolute prohibition of strikes by public servants—a 
restriction which was not apparently distasteful to the 
employees, It is obvious that such a measure would 
very materially diminish the danger of a renewal of any 
similar alliance in the future. The first and most 
obvious duty of the Government, therefore, after the 
restoration of tranquillity, was to lay before Parliament 
a measure to carry out their undertaking, and it appears 
to have been their intention to do this without delay. 
The strike was declared at an end on 2Ist May, and in 
the evening of the same day M. Barthou, Minister of 
Public Works, is reported to have said that this measure 
would be laid on the table of the House in the course 
of the following week.1 

Since a full résumé of the contents of the Bill was 
given at this time by the correspondent of the Z7zmes, 
it is evident that the Bill had been prepared, and, as far 
as can be gathered from this account, the proposed 
measure, whilst satisfying the legitimate claims of the 
employees, would have afforded adequate protection to 
the public against the recurrence of strikes by civil 
servants. But no more has been heard of the Bill, 
and on 26th November 1909 the 77mes correspondent 

1 Times, 24th May 1909. ere lotd. 
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reports the formation of a national federation of more 
than 181,000 civil servants, representing a large 
number of associations of State employees, and states 
that although there is so far no good reason to suppose 
that the intention is to revive the question of affiliation 
to the C. G. T., yet this motive is in some quarters 
attributed to the movement. 

It is possible that the employees of the State who 
have resolved to brave the authorities by this precipitate 
action, desire thereby to manifest their impatience with 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Government in not 
fulfilling their promise to provide the French civil 
servants with a legal charter defining their rights as well 
as their duties. After the crisis which grew out of the 
Post Office strike early in the year, it was generally 
believed that the Government would lose no time in 
settling the grave question of the status legal for safe- 
guarding the interests of State functionaries. Nothing 
has thus far been done, and, tired of waiting, the 
employees of the State have taken the initiative by 
forming a national federation, which the Temps, perhaps 
rather pessimistically, regards as an insolent defiance 
to the national sovereignty. 

There may, of course, be valid reasons for this 
unfortunate delay ; possibly the change of Goverment 
may have been the cause, but it is clear that so long as 
the promise of the Government remains unredeemed, and 
the warning given by the strikes in March and May 
1909 is ignored, the temptation offered to civil servants 
to secure redress of their grievances by a strike in 
alliance with the C. G, T. is a continuing danger. 

But of all the lessons taught by these strikes, the 
most important was the necessity for prompt and 
decisive action by the Government when challenged by 
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the forces of disorder. This 'esson was emphasised by 
the contrast between the unfortunate result of the 
irresolution shown by the Government. in March and 
the immediate collapse of the agitation, effected by the 
firm attitude and the drastic measures adopted by them, °° 
in the following May. If this experience is to be of 
lasting benefit, it is necessary that both the public and 
the advocates of revolution should feel convinced that 
future movements of a similar character will be met 
with equal resolution and promptitude. 


SECTION 4.—THE FRENCH RAILWAY STRIKE, I9I10 


Strike on the Southern Railway Lines in May. Continued Agita- 
tion throughout the Summer. General Strike ordered on 12th 
October. Resolute Action of Government. Termination of 
Strike. Decisive Effect of Mobilisation Order. M. Briand 
and the Issue of the Order, Proposal to curtail the Power of 
the C. G. T. Fall of the Briand Ministry. The Socialist 
Demands upon the New Government, The Government and 
the Railway Companies. 


It was not long before the firmness of the French 
Government in the face of revolutionary agitation was 
put to a still more severe test than that of the postal 
strike. 

The relations of railway employees with their 
employers had been in an unsatisfactory condition since 
the spring of 1910, and at a congress of railway employees, 
held in Paris in April, it was threatened that unless the 
demands made by the men were conceded, “a general 
strike might be enforced at any moment which was 
deemed expedient.” This threat failed to produce the 
desired result, and in May rgrto a strike under the 
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auspices of the C. G. T; took place on the southern 
railway lines. - 

About 1¢,0¢0 men struck, and the traffic was 
completely disorganised.. Some concessions were made 
-tu the men, and this local agitation gradually subsided. 
Baffled in this direction, the C. G. T. turned its attention 
to the Northern Railway Company, and fostered an 
agitation amongst the employees, which continued 
throughout the summer, and spread to the employees of 
other railway companies to such an extent that, on 7th 
July, the Paris correspondent of the Zzmes telegraphed 
that the movement in favour of a general strike was 
assuming a somewhat threatening aspect. At this 
juncture the railway companies addressed a collective 
letter to the Minister of Public Works, stating their 
readiness to consider, “in perfect good faith, all 
complaints which might be formulated by their 
employees,” but, at the same time, giving their reasons 
for refusing to meet a deputation of the men for 
discussion of their demands in the presence of the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of Public Works, 
This letter was treated as an insult by the National 
Union of Railwaymen, and the Strike Committee 
were authorised to select a propitious day for giving, 
as soon as possible, the signal for a general strike. 

Action was, however, postponed until Saturday, 8th 
October, when 800 of the engine and carriage cleaners 
of the Northern Railway Company came out on strike. 
This was quickly followed by a strike of all the em- 
ployees of that line. On 11th October the men on the 
Western State Railway resolved to strike, and at 
2 A.M. on the 12th the National Federation of Rail- 
way Servants issued an order for a general strike on 
all railways, 
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The issue between revolution and the forces of law 
and order was thus joined. France was fortunate in 
that she had at the head of Government a man of 
courage, energy, and resource, M. Briand, who lost no 
time in making public his determination to preserve 
peace and order at all costs. 

The general considerations which apply to the 
attempts made to put the doctrine of Syndicalism into 
practice in France have been already discussed, and are 
as applicable to the railway strike of I910 as to the 
postal strike of 1909. In each case the force which gave 
vitality to the agitation was the malignant activity of 
the C. G. T. That this was generally recognised, is 
shown by a leading article inthe 7zmes on 13th October, 
in which attention is called to the fact, that although 
there was no doubt an economic element in the agita- 
tion, the real moving force was Syndicalism, organised 
and directed by the C. G. T. 

In the postal strike the struggle was between the 
State and its own employees, whereas in the railway 
strike, although the State employees on the Western 
Railway joined in the agitation, the protagonists were 
the private railway companies and their men. 

Since interruption in transport is obviously more 
immediately disastrous to a community than interrup- 
tion in the postal services, the situation with which the 
Government had to deal was proportionately more 
critical. 

The strike spread rapidly, acts of violence and 
sabotage were committed, the general train service was 
seriously disorganised, and great suffering and incon- 
venience was inflicted upon the general public. But the 
resolute attitude and action of the Government produced 
its effect, and there was soon an abatement in the more 

Dr2 
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dangerous symptoms of the movement. This improve- 
ment continued, and on 18th October the TZzmes 
correspondent was able to telegraph that “the railway 
men’s Strike Committee has unanimously decided that 
work shall be resumed this morning on all systems.” 
The C. G. T. was thus again baffled, and although 
sporadic agitation continued for some time, the public 
danger was over, and railway traffic gradually resumed 
its normal condition. 

There can be no doubt that the prompt suppression 
of this dangerous attempt to put in force the doctrine of 
Syndicalism was due to the courage and energy of M. 
Briand. The critical moment of the struggle was the 
issue of the mobilisation decree by the Government ; the 
effect of this was to place all railway men liable to 
service under the immediate control of the War Minister, 
and to make all those who failed to obey the summons, 
military defaulters; it was therefore a weapon of 
tremendous power as a strike-breaker: But to those in 
authority it must have seemed a dangerous experiment 
to place arms in the hands of men in open revolt, who 
had given proof of their readiness to resort to violence 
and “sabotage,” and by M. Briand himself, upon whom 
the responsibility for the decision really rested, the 
possible danger must have been fully appreciated. In 
December 1899, M. Briand made a famous speech at 
the General Congress of Socialist Organisations in Paris: 
this speech was a eulogy of the general strike as being 
the most effective method the proletariat could employ 
in coercing the Jdourgeorsze. In it M. Briand gave 
reasons why the army, even if it remained faithful, 
would be incapable of dealing successfully with the 
situation that would be caused by a general strike, and 
added: “When I spoke just now about the numerical 
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inadequacy of the army during a general strike, some 
one made the objection that—‘ If it’ [z¢, the army] ‘is 
inadequate in view of the multitude both of the strikers 
and of the centres of disturbance, the dourgeotsze would 
possess a very simple method of adding to its numbers, 
by mobilising the strikers’—This would no doubt be 
possible, but I think the dourgeocste would think twice 
before adopting it and placing rifles and ball cartridge 
in the hands of the strikers.” (Loud applause.) ! 

There was an element of grim humour in the 
situation. The man who made this prediction in 1899 
found himself in 1910 called upon to decide whether or 
not he should employ in the defence of the dourgeozsze 
those very means, the use of which he had suggested 
would be so perilous. 

For M. Briand to act as he did under the circum- 
stances showed moral courage of a very high order. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he issued the mobilisa- 
tion order, and the result, whilst it altogether falsified 
the prognostications of the Syndicalist of 1899, fully 
justified the, wisdom and courage of the statesman of 
IQIO, 

M. Briand’s action was of course violently attacked 
by the Socialists in the Chamber, and his impeachment 
was moved on 29th October by Mr Jules Guesde on 
behalf of all the Socialists. This motion was rejected 
by the decisive majority of 578 votes to 75, and a vote 
of confidence in the Government was passed, 329 votes 
to 183. 

So long as the peril just escaped was fresh in the 
minds of the public, the man to whose courage and 
decision that escape was chiefly due was well supported ; 


1 Le Syndicalisme contre le Socialisme, 3rd Edition, “ Mermeix,” 
Pp. 290. 
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but when the excitement was over political intrigue at 
once recommenced, and M. Briand’s position became so 
insecure that in November 1910 he felt it advisable to 
tender his resignation in the hope that by a reconstruc- 
tion of his Ministry he might re-establish his authority. 
This he did with temporary success, and in January 
I91I he made use of his position to attack with 
characteristic courage that focus of revolution, the 
C.G. T. The Chamber approved his action, and passed 
by a large majority a resolution which practically 
pledged the Government to strike a probably fatal 
blow at the C. G. T., by amending the Trade Union 
Law of 1884 in such a way as to liberate the moderate 
elements of the Trade Union organisation from its 
tyranny. But the continued intrigues against M. 
Briand were at last successful: he was compelled to 
resign, and a new Ministry came into office in the 
beginning of March 1911. In the absence of M. Briand, 
it does not seem likely that the difficult campaign 
against the C. G. T. will be prosecuted with success. 

The new Ministry was received with rejoicing by 
the Socialists, and the agitation for the unconditional 
reinstatement of the railway workmen dismissed in 
consequence of the strike, which was sternly dis- 
countenanced by M. Briand, was renewed with fresh 
vigour, and, so far as the Western (State) Railway was 
concerned, with immediate success. 

In conformity with the announcements made by the 
new Premier, M. Monis, on his assumption of office, 
the Director of State railways on “oth March signed 
orders reinstating 29 railway employees who were 
dismissed in connection with the railway strike last 
October.” } 


1 Times, toth March 1g1t, 
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A pean in honour of the change of régzime appeared 
in M. Jaurés’ journal, Aumanité, in which the new 
Government was summoned to give pledges of its 
Republicanism, and to redeem them without delay. 
These pledges! were—“ Fzrs¢, a general amnesty to all 
citizens who had been prosecuted or imprisoned under 
the outgoing Ministry for offences against the Press 
Laws, or in public speeches, or in connection with the 
strikes. Second, the reinstatement of all the dismissed 
railway strikers. TZhzrd, the right of all citizens to 
form or to join ‘Syndicates.’ Fourth, the dismissal 
of M. Lépine.”? 

The Socialist campaign outlined in these demands 
was vigorously pursued in the Chamber, and although on 
24th March “the Chamber of Deputies, at the instance 
of the Government, rejected by 332 votes to 185 a 
motion for granting a general amnesty to all persons 
who had been condemned for ‘ political’ offences, and 
to the imprisoned railway strike leaders,’? it was 
clear that the Government was disposed to adopt a 
far more benevolent attitude towards the strikers than 
its predecessors, and were quite prepared to “induce” 
the railway companies to follow the example set by 
the State in the matter of the re-employment of 
dismissed strikers? Thus on 19th April the Z7mes 
Paris correspondent reports a letter addressed by M 
Dumont, Minister of Public Works, to the directors 
of the various railway companies concerned, which 
was in effect a scarcely veiled threat. In it attention 
is called to the vote of the Chamber on 14th April, 
which, by an overwhelming majority, invited the 
Government to “influence” the companies to reinstate 


? Times, 3rd March 1911. » [bid., 25th March rott. 
3 Jbid., 15th April 1911, 
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the dismissed men, and the letter concludes with an 
expression of the Ministers’ assurance that the reply 
of the companies will be in conformity with the desires 
formulated by the Government. The companies, how- 
ever, firmly refused to oblige the Government, and gave 
excellent reasons for their refusal. 

The situation thus created was described by the 
National Union of Railway Servants as being “ intoler- 
able,” and was promptly utilised by the C. G. T., who 
organised more than a hundred meetings of protest 
on the 6th May, and “in Paris a meeting of some 
8000 or 10,000 persons was held at the Bourse du 
Travail, at which a resolution advocating a general 
strike of twenty-four hours, in order to bring the 
companies to their senses, was carried by acclamation. 

Thus the policy of granting the remission of well- 
deserved penalties which, in the case of the postal 


strike, so seriously weakened the salutary effect of 


the resolute action of the Government, appears likely 
to be repeated in the case of the railway strike. To 
what extent it will be possible for the railway com- 
panies to thwart this policy remains to be seen: if 
they should fail in this, and should be compelled 
to submit to the Government demands, it will un- 
doubtedly, as M. Jaurés has said, be a great victory for 
the proletariat. 


! Times, 8th May tort. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SWEDISII STRIKE, 1909 


Absence of Violence and Lawlessness. Co-operation between the 
Strikers and Police in maintaining Order. The “Passive” 
Strike. Wise Conduct of Government. Failure of Agri- 
cultural Strike. Volunteers and the Public Security Brigade. 
Lessons taught by the Strike. Foreign Assistance. The 
Ethics of the Strike. M. Jaurés’ Opinion on the Ethic of 
Strikes, 


SINCE the doctrine taught by Syndicalism must be 
revolting to the instinctive social morality of the 
average man, its wide diffusion is discouraging; but the 
fact must be recognised that it has definitely taken 
its place as’one and perhaps the most malignant of 
the many diseases to which industrial organisation is 
everywhere liable. Although France may be con- 
sidered as its place of origin, it is by no means confined 
to that country. Not many months after the effectual 
suppression of the postal strike in France, in May 
1909, Syndicalism made its appearance in Sweden. 
In that country, capital and labour are represented 
by two powerful and well-organised bodies—capital 
by the “Swedish Employers’ Association,” and labour 
by the Trade Unions, federated under the name of 
the “National Organisation,’ and representing about 
two-thirds of the organised labour of the country, 
39 
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For some time disputes as to wages had been in 
progress in various trades, accompanied by local strikes 
-and lock-outs.t In 1909 the temporary truce established 
by the intervention of Government came to an end; 
in May of that year the agitation recommenced, and 
no agreement seemed possible; in July a conference 
of employers resolved to declare a general lock-out, 
to take effect on the 26th of that month, against all 
workmen belonging to the labourers’ associations in 
the paper, pulp, timber, and textile industries, and on 
2nd August against the workmen at the iron-works 
belonging to the Employers’ Association, unless all 
disputes were previously settled. 

The Government arbitrators then intervened, and 
terms of compromise were submitted to the two parties. 
These terms were partly accepted by the employers, 
but wholly rejected by the men. The threatened lock- 
out was then enforced, and was met by a manifesto of 
the Central Labour Organisation, calling upon branch 
organisations to declare a general strike on 4th August 
failing an agreement before that date. The total number 
of work-people affected after the lock-out had been 
extended to the iron-workers was stated at 80,000. 
Neither side showed any sign of yielding, and on 4th 
August the general strike began, the total number of 
men thrown out of work being estimated at 200,000.? 

A remarkable feature of the manifesto issued 
by the Central Labour Organisation was that certain 
classes of workmen were to be expressly excepted from 
the order to cease work ; these were the men “ concerned 


1 “At one time in the course of last year (1908) the conflict 
assumed a very serious character, and was only brought to an end 
by the intervention of the Government.” 

* Board of Trade Labour Gazette, 1909, p. 256. 
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with the care of sick persons or living animals, or with 
lighting, water supply, or sanitation.”! So novel a 
restriction appears to show either that the leaders 
hesitated to incur responsibility for the terrible con- 
sequences of a cessation of these indispensable services, 
or that they thought it advisable to submit to some 
sacrifice of strength in order to conciliate public opinion. 
It is true that these exceptions were not maintained 
during the progress of the conflict, but the fact of their 
announcement is evidence of good intention, and is 
instructive when the development of Syndicalism in 
Latin countries is considered. In other ways the con- 
duct of this strike differed materially from that of 
general strikes in France and Italy. The absence of 
violence and lawlessness, when the large number of 
workmen who took part in the strike (of whom 42,000 
were inhabitants of Stockholm) is considered, was 
astonishing. It was indeed a most “orderly strike.” ? 
The prohibition of the sale of drink, which so 
materially assisted in the preservation of tranquillity, 
was warmly supported if not actually suggested by the 
strike leaders themselves, who gave a further proof of 
their good intentions by picketing Stockholm in the 
interest of peace, and by giving assistance to the police. 
No doubt the loyal behaviour and the skilful and 
unprovocative handling of the military force was an 
important factor in the preservation of peace; but the 
fact that, with the exception of a few acts of “sabotage” 
reported on 28th August, order continued to reign 
throughout Sweden during the whole period of the 
strike, was largely due to the attitude adopted by the 


1 Board of Trade Labour Gazette, 1909, p. 256. 
2 Times, 17th August 1909, 
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leaders of the men, with the apparent approval of their 
followers, 

Owing to the existence of these novel conditions, 
this strike has afforded an excellent opportunity for 
forming an opinion upon the efficacy of a “passive” 
strike to disorganise the routine of social life to such an 
extent as to force the public to secure relief from an 
intolerable position by bringing pressure to bear upon 
the employers through the Government to concede the 
demands of the men. In this case, beyond showing a 
firm determination to suppress disorder and protect 
willing workmen, the Government, with the approval of 
both parties, abstained from interference, and the 
general strike had a fair field for testing its efficacy when 
unaccompanied by violence. There can be no doubt 
that the public suffered serious loss and great incon- 
venience, in spite of the restrictions imposed by the 
manifesto. The gas and electric light employees ceased 
work, the sailors and stokers of the passenger steamers 
struck, the tramcars did not run, and all street traffic 
was suspended, even the sextons in the north of the 
city joined the strike. Trade of all kinds was almost at 
a standstill, and the 72mes correspondent in Stockholm 
contemplated the possibility of a shortage of food. 

The printers, in violation of their contracts with 
their employers, also struck work, and no newspaper 
would have been issued had it not been for the members 
of the editorial staffs, who did the necessary work them- 
selves. “The astonishment of two pickets outside the 
Stockholm Dagblad office, when at 6 A.M. on the morning 
after the printers left work, the editor presented them 
each with a copy of the paper, may be more easily 


Times, 6th, 7th, and 8th August 1909, 
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imagined than described.”! The leaders of the agita- 
tion also, anxious that the public should not suffer from 
an absolute dearth of news, announced that they 
themselves would issue a daily organ.? 

The situation, gloomy as it was, was thus not with- 
out a touch of humour. 

The Zzmes heads a leading article on 1oth August 
“An almost general strike”; and it must be admitted 
that it was an extremely uncomfortable and even 
dangerous condition of affairs for a great city, but this 
state of tension did not last for long. By the middle 
of August it was evident that as a “general strike” the 
attempt was a complete failure, and Stockholm, which 
had remained throughout calm and undismayed, began 
to resume its ordinary aspect.? 

* According to a communication which we have 
received from the Swedish Legation, the means of 
public transit in Stockholm are now very satisfactory. 
To-day non-union dockers and perhaps union men as 
well will begin work in the harbour. Colliers can now 
unload. The feeling in all the regiments of the army 
in Stockholm as well as the provinces, is very good. 
All the institutions of the States are working with 
perfect efficiency. Food supplies are plentiful, and 
prices are quite normal. The police are working long 
hours but they have less to do than usual, as there is no 
drunkenness, fighting, or any kind of disturbance. The 
Royal Dramatic Theatre opened its season on Saturday 
night. The exhibition is easily reached now by the 
usual means of communication.” 4 | 


In the country the harvest was in progress, and a 
desperate attempt was made to induce the farm labourers 
1 See article by Mr T. H, Penson, The Economic Journal, 


December 1909, p. 604. 2 Times, toth August 1909. 
8 Times, 16th August 1909. 4 bid. 
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to join the strike, but it was quite unsuccessful. In 
Sweden the number of agricultural is three times that 
of industrial workmen—only 7000 are organised, and 
of these only 1000 could be induced to strike. No 
appreciable difficulty was caused, volunteers came 
forward everywhere, and the gathering of the harvest 
proceeded without interruption. Speaking broadly, 
workmen who were not members of the Trade Union 
Federation showed but little inclination to join the 
strike, and were not sorry to find an excuse for returning 
to work. 


“The non-Socialist or ‘ Yellow’ labour organisations 
have now completed their negotiations with the 
‘Employers’ Association’ in regard to the resumption 
of work, and their members, amounting to between 
gooo and 10,000 men, will return to work on Monday 
next. In a manifesto published this morning their 
managing committee state, that as many members of 
their organisation were affected by the lock-out pro- 
claimed by the employers, their unions have been 
obliged in self-defence to join the strike. They assert 
that as the original conditions on which the strike was 
proclaimed have not been adhered to and certain 
corporations bound by anti-strike contracts—and there- 
fore specially exempted from the strike by the Labour 
Federation—had, nevertheless, been allowed to join the 
strike, while others similarly situated had been openly 
encouraged by the federation to do so, the non-Socialist 
Labourers Union could no longer countenance the 
strike. They, therefore, had come to an understanding 
with the employers and would resume work.” 


During the week ending 26th August, 23,129, and 
during the following week 19,026 men, returned to 
work. On 16th August, the railwaymen decided by 


1 Times, 21st August 1909. 
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16,000 votes to 4000 not to take part in the strike, and 
on the same date it was stated that traffic on the streets 
and waterways of Stockholm was being gradually 
resumed. Reports from H.M. Minister and H.M. 
Consul-General at Stockholm, dated 14th September 
and 11th October, state that as all men, except those 
employed by the Employers’ Association, had returned 
to work, the strike had ceased to be of a general 
character, and the Government had consequently decided 
to intervene. A special committee was appointed, but 
the negotiations were unsuccessful, both parties refusing 
to adopt the committee’s proposals. When this became 
known a large number of men returned to work, signing 
individual contracts with employers, by which they 
bound themselves not to afford assistance to the unions 
during the strike, and in many cases they gave a formal 
engagement not to belong to any union whatever. 

About 50,000 are said to have returned to work 
since the failure of the negotiations, and the latest 
despatch states “that trade and navigation were being 
carried on under normal conditions throughout the 
country.” ?! 

The foregoing brief account is sufficient to show 
how widely the methods adopted in the Swedish conflict 
differ from these employed in the conduct of the labour 
agitation in France in the earlier part of the same year. 
For civilised society the most important lesson taught 
by this strike is probably that which is suggested by 
the graphic description given by the correspondent 
of the Zzmes in the following telegram published 
Ist September 1909 :— 


“A visitor to Stockholm at the present time would 


1 Board of Trade Gazette, 1909, p. 332. 
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find it difficult to realise that a general strike is in 
progress. There are no outward signs of the calamity, 
though the sight of occasional groups of working men 
in their Sunday clothes might suggest that for some 
reason or other, work had been interrupted. Yet as a 
matter of fact the general strike began on 4th August, 
and, apart from its paralysing effect on industry, 
involved tramway and steamboat workers, cab-drivers, 
and the men at the gas and electrical works. How is it 
then that the trams are running, cabs are plying for 
hire in the streets, the steam-ferries are working as 
usual, streets and houses are lighted, and there seems 
no lack of provisions or transport? The explanation is 
that these and many other of the most important social 
services are being performed by a brigade of volunteers, 
who have come forward in the public interest, and who 
devote their time and energies gratuitously to supplying 
the most pressing needs of society at large. 

“When on 27th July the mandate went forth from the 
headquarters of organised labour (Folkets Hus) that a 
general strike should begin on 4th August, there was 
a feeling of general consternation in Stockholm. A 
large city, entirely cut off from its food supply, without 
means of communication, without means of transport, 
without gas or electric light, was an idea too dreadful 
to contemplate. But such was the threat of the Strike 
Committee, who expected in this way to make the 
workers masters of the situation. 

“On 31st July plans were first formed for meeting 
the situation by the organisation of a band of voluntary 
helpers,and on 2nd August a meeting was held at which 
definite action was determined upon. A ‘Public 
Security Brigade’ (Frivillige skyddsvaren) was to be 
enrolled, and the following services amongst others 
were to be undertaken. 

“The protection of banks, insurance offices, and 
similar institutions liable to attack or plunder by the 
strikers ; the gas, water, and electric lighting machinery ; 
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the driving of motor and other cabs ; the conveyance 
of the sick to the hospitals; and the rendering to the 
hospital staff of any necessary help; the unloading and 
transport of the necessities of life, such as food, coal, 
wood, etc. 

“The object of the organisation was not to help 
individual sufferers or to safeguard individual interests, 
but in every way possible to maintain such services as 
should be considered necessary for the security and 
welfare of the community. 

“The appeal for volunteers met with a generous 
and enthusiastic response, and within a week of the first 
meeting in 2nd August the whole organisation was in 
full working order. All classes supplied their quota. 
Counts and barons, military and naval officers, profes- 
sional and business men, engineers, clerks, students 
from the universities and technical schools, alike 
volunteered their services. The importance of such a 
movement can hardly be overestimated. The fact that 
the executive body has no connection with the Govern- 
ment or municipality, and yet is working in constant 
touch and in perfect harmony with both, speaks volumes 
for the spirit in which the work has been undertaken, 
and the efficiency with which it is being carried out. It 
is an object-lesson in the capacity of the upper and 
middle classes to meet such an emergency; and lastly, 
if, as is thought probable by some, the institution 
should become a permanent one, Sweden will have 
one of the best guarantees for industrial peace in the 
future.” 


A leading article in the same issue ends with these 
words, “ the end may not be just yet,-but it can hardly 
be long deferred, and when it comes the Swedish 
bourgeois will have the gratification of feeling that 
they have rendered an invaluable service not only to 
their own country, but to the civilisation throughout the 
world. They have demonstrated that, even in the face 
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of a so-called ‘general strike’ the middle classes are not 
helpless, so long as material order is preserved and they 
are true to themselves. It isa lesson which the enemies 
of society will not easily forget.” 

A graphic picture of this defensive movement is 
also given by Mr Penson, the writer of an interesting 
and obviously well-informed article upon the Swedish 
strike :— 


“So efficient was this organisation that a week after 
the strike began the streets presented very much their 
usual appearance, and the general public suffered but 
little inconvenience from the social upheaval. It was 
something of an anomaly to see noblemen and officers 
of the highest rank driving cabs, merchants and stock- 
brokers doing ambulance work, civil engineers working 
in the stoke-hole of a steamer or attending to the gas, 
water, and electric lighting machinery, civil servants 
and undergraduates acting as tram-conductors or un- 
loading the ships bringing wood, coal, and provisions to 
the capital. Yet all these services were efficiently and ~ 
unobtrusively rendered, and it was clearly demonstrated 
that when threatened the upper and middle classes 
could rise to the occasion and do all that was necessary 
to keep the social machine at work and in perfect order. 
An attack had been made on the community, but the 
community had proved quite capable of defending 
itself. The weapon the strikers had most relied on 
not only failed to do harm, but had turned against 
themselves. The Public Security Brigade broke the 
General Strike.” ? 


This is undoubtedly true. In face of a community 
virile and energetic enough to take upon itself and 
adequately perform such daily work as is indispensable, 
Syndicalism is impotent, so long—and the reservation 
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is of great importance—as material order ts preserved. 
In Sweden the task of the authorities was comparatively 
an easy one, and was much facilitated by the anxiety of 
the organisers of the strike to avoid violence and their 
willing co-operation in securing this object. But it is 
a very different matter in Latin nations, in which the 
tendency of industrial agitation to pass rapidly from a 
passive strike to riot and destruction of property is far 
more pronounced, and appears to indicate the existence 
of a fundamental difference of temperament in the 
people of these countries, which enormously increases 
the difficulty of preserving law and order. Although, as 
previously stated, the restrictions announced when the 
general strike was declared were not fully adhered to, it 
must be admitted that the Swedish Labour leaders were 
ready to forego the use of means eminently well calcu- 
lated to coerce the public. Such for instance as the 
cessation of the supply of artificial light; for a great 
city to be plunged into sudden darkness, is not only 
highly inconvenient but extremely alarming and 
dangerous to its inhabitants, as Paris discovered when 
in March 1907 it was suddenly deprived of artificial 
light, by the totally unexpected strike of the electricians.1 
Or again, during the agrarian troubles at Parma in 
1908, when the strike of the men employed in the care 
of animals was found to be the most effectual method of 
harassing the land-owners, and was employed without 
compunction for the suffering of the animals which it 
entailed—the cattle remained unfed and the cows 
unmilked, owing to the sudden abandonment of their 
work by the farm-labourers.?. The history of “general 
strikes” in Latin countries seems, indeed, to show that 
their organisers shrink from no action, however cruel, 
1 Times, March 1907. 2 Tbid., 5th May 1908. 
E 2 
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which they think may intimidate the public; and in thus 
acting they are but carrying into practice the funda- 
mental precept of Syndicalism, which affirms that 
success can only be secured by violent means. What- 
ever may be thought of its morality, it must be admitted 
that the history of the Swedish strike appears to justify 
the wisdom of this precept. 

There is, however, another consideration which must 
be taken into account in forming an opinion upon the 
general efficacy of the dourgeots organisation for defence 
so successfully employed in Stockholm. Would it be 
practicable, in case of sudden necessity, to improvise 
such an organisation in great cities such as London, 
New York, Paris, or Berlin? The supply of these great 
centres of population with the daily necessaries of 
civilised life—food, light, fuel, transport, and sanitation 
—is on so vast a scale, and depends so entirely upon 
the accurate adjustment and co-ordinated working of 
such complex machinery, that an organisation capable 
of adequately performing the work of this huge machine 
would require considerable time and great ability for 
preparation. On the other hand, given the necessary 
discipline of the unions, the disorganisation of the 
whole system of supply might be accomplished in a few 
hours. Since the success of such an attempt would 
greatly depend upon sudden action, it is most unlikely 
that sufficient warning would be received to allow of 
the adequate preparation of defensive measures. 

At present the organisation of labour is imperfect, 
and it must make a very great advarice before an 
attempt to disorganise the system of supply of a great 
city could be made with much prospect of success. It 
seems possible also that parz passu with the progressive 
organisation of labour, civilised society, taught by recent 
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experience, will take steps to protect itself by the 
elaboration of effectual measures of defence. But apart 
from their disinclination to resort to violence, the 
Swedish strikers were under another disadvantage. In 
the article by Mr Penson referred to above, it is 
pointed out that the time chosen was, owing to the 
depressed state of trade, most unsuitable; and in his 
opinion the conflict, which the leaders would willingly 
have postponed, was precipitated by the rank and file, 
who could not appreciate the importance of this 
consideration. 

From the moment when the Labour Federation 
ordered all workmen not involved in the original 
dispute to return to work, the agitation ceased to be 
political and became merely industrial. The issue of 
this order amounted to a public confession that the 
attempt to put in practice the theory of Syndicalism 
had failed. 

What, then, were the causes of this failure, and what 
inferences can be drawn from it with respect to future 
attempts of a similar kind? In some ways the circum- 
stances were favourable, since, as Mr Penson says,? “in 
no other country, at the present time, could the experi- 
ment have been so complete and the results so definite, 
for in no other country are the opposing forces of labour 
and capital so fully organised, or the field of their 
operation so well under observation.” But for reasons 
already given, it is doubtful whether the experience 
gained from the Swedish strike is applicable to similar 
conflicts in Latin countries. 

From first to last there was no sign of panic. The 
Government acted with resolution and wise moderation ; 
they satisfactorily fulfilled the first and most important 
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duty of Government—the preservation of law and order 
—and in the performance of this duty they were 
materially assisted by the conduct of the public, by the 
strikers themselves, and by the loyalty of the army. 
All sections of the public continued calm and undis- 
mayed throughout the whole period of the strike, an 
attitude which it was assisted in maintaining both by 
the firmness of the Government and by the fact that, 
owing to the efficient performance of necessary services 
by volunteers, it was relieved from the horrors of social 
disorganisation. All hope, therefore, of gaining their 
ends through the effect of panic was lost to the 
Syndicalists. 

It must be remembered that the strain to which the 
improvised defences of civilisation against the forces of 
revolution were subjected was at no time excessive. 
At the height of the strike, not more than two-thirds of 
the working population took part in it; and of those 
who did so, a large number were obviously unwilling 
participants in the agitation. In the most important. 
union, that of the railwaymen, barely 25 per cent. were 
in favour of striking. The leaders in Sweden appear, 
indeed, to have made the same miscalculation as to the 
support they were likely to receive from the outside 
unions as was made by the French Syndicalists earlier 
in the year. The strike, therefore, could not at any 
time be properly described as “general,” and the 
question remains unanswered, whether if the great 
body of workmen outside the Federation had willingly 
joined the movement, the result would have been 
different. One certain consequence of a great increase 
in the area of the strike would have been to convert+the 
apprehension of a dearth of food into a reality; as it 
was, although for the general public there was at no 
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time any real danger of a shortage of supplies, the 
distress of the strikers was great. But so large a pro- 
portion of the work of production was unaffected by the 
strike, that resources for the mitigation of this distress 
continued to be available. If, however, the strike had 
become general, these sources of assistance would soon 
have been exhausted. Starving men will not listen to 
counsels of moderation, and outbreaks of violence could 
not have failed to occur. It is improbable that the 
organisation of private citizens, efficient so long as order 
was maintained, would have been able to avert the 
impending famine, and the issue of the dispute would 
necessarily have been relegated to the arbitrament of 
force—in other words, the army would have become the 
arbiter of the situation. The undisciplined and scattered 
forces of revolution would be impotent against trained 
soldiers, and since there seems to be no reason to doubt 
the complete loyalty and obedience of the army, if the 
Swedish strike had become “general,” it is probable 
that after a short period of bloodshed and terrible 
distress, the conflict would have ended in a far more 
crushing and hopeless defeat of the unions than that 
actually suffered by them. 

Another lesson taught by this strike is, that although 
the trade of the country suffered severely, and great 
inconvenience as well as pecuniary losses were inflicted 
upon the public, it was the men themselves who suffered 
most. The number of strikers was so large that it was 
impossible to provide for their maintenance out of the 
funds at the disposal of the unions. On 16th August 
the Zzmes correspondent reports that up to that date 
no material support had been given to the strikers; on 
23rd August, that although distribution of funds had 
begun, it was limited to small grants in urgent cases; 
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and on 26th August, that notwithstanding the very 
sparing distribution of strike pay, the funds at the 
disposal of the Strike Committee appear “to be reach- 
ing a very low ebb.” The small private means of the 
strikers must have been soon exhausted, and the shops 
had ceased to give credit. Except a contribution from 
the railwaymen, no mention is made of contributions 
from Swedish unions outside the Federation. Indeed, 
so large a number of these men were themselves 
involved in the movement, that much assistance could 
not be expected from them. Urgent appeals for assist- 
ance were made to foreign unions, but the response 
appears to have been very disappointing. From 
Germany, two sums of £1000 and £1500 were received, 
and no doubt contributions from other countries, 
unnoticed by the Press, were received. The amount 
required, however, was very large, and it seems to be 
clear from the published accounts of the condition of 
the men, that whatever were the sums received, they 
were quite inadequate to meet the need. Mr Lindley,a 
member of the Swedish Parliament, attended the Trade 
Union Congress held at Ipswich in September 1909, 
and made an urgent appeal for financial support, declar- 
ing that unless immediate aid was forthcoming the men 
on strike could not hold out. His appeal appears to 
have been sympathetically received, and a contribution 
of £1000 was agreed to; but on the matter being 
referred to the General Purposes Committee the 
proposal was negatived, and when their decision was 
challenged, the Chairman—Mr Shackleton, M.P.—ruled 
the discussion out of order. 

The original conflict between the Employers’ 
Association and the Labour Federation in Sweden still 
(Christmas 1909) continues, in spite of repeated 
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attempts at mediation made by the Government. As 
to the condition of the men thus kept unemployed no 
information seems available here; but there can *be no 
doubt as to the disastrous effect of the strike upon 
those men outside the Federation who ceased work at 
its bidding, and were commanded to resume on 4th 
September. They, indeed, have good reason to regret 
their unwilling entanglement in the dispute, and for 
complaint as to their treatment by the Labour Federa- 
tion. On 5th September the Zzmes makes the follow- 
ing comment upon their position :—‘‘ The position of 
the workmen who struck after 4th August is very 
precarious. All they have obtained is a promise that 
they will be taken back in such numbers as may be 
required, and on such conditions as their employers 
may offer. In many cases they will find their places 
occupied by others engaged during the strike, who will 
not be sacrificed to make room for them.” The lesson 
taught by the strike will be a very severe one, especially 
to those men who have committed breaches of contract, 
and who may have to submit their cases to arbitration 
or have them referred to the law courts. In short, it 
has been shown that a general strike is a weapon which 
inflicts terrible injury upon those who use it. 

It is often said that a “ general strike” is certain to 
fail since the privation it involves must fall in the first 
place upon the strikers themselves and their families ; 
and since the more “ general” the strike, the less is the 
production of necessaries, whilst the demand remains the 
same, the position of those who have some reserves 
upon which to draw is certainly a stronger one than that 
of those who, like the vast majority of workmen, live 
from hand to mouth; it seems probable, therefore, that 
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this assertion will prove true. The result of the 
Swedish strike is certainly evidence of its correctness. 

The difficulty in adjusting the relations between 
capital and labour, which is caused by the refusal of 
men to abide by undertakings solemnly entered into by 
their leaders on their behalf and with their approval, 
and which is the source of so much anxiety to friends 
and well-wishers of true unionism in this country at the 
present time, was much in evidence during the Swedish 
strike. Thus the general strike was declared on 4th 
August, and on the 6th the workmen of the gas and 
electric light works, who had made a special agreement 
to refrain from striking, and who were exempted from 
the order to strike issued by their leaders, ceased work 
on the pretext that they could not work unless the 
troops guarding the works were withdrawn!! The 
Government, in a proclamation defining their position in 
relation to the strike, reminded both the employers and 
the men “that legal engagements entered into by 
mutual consent and approved by their organisations 
cannot be trampled under foot without offending public 
morality and outraging justice.” Such acts as allowing 
a body of men, bound by special anti-strike clauses in 
their contracts, to join the strike,and to appeal publicly 
to others similarly situated to do likewise, must raise 
insuperable difficulties in the way, not only of future 
attempts at mediation, but of any final agreement be- 
tween the contending parties.” 

By way of reply to this exhortation the printers, 
whose contracts bound them not to strike, demanded of 
the Publishers’ Association that this provision should be 
“temporarily suspended.” Upon the rejection of this 
modest request, they decided to join in the strike, and 
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the printers in several provincial towns followed their 
example. Thus, as soon as their undertaking not to 
strike was put to the test, the men refused to observe it. 

The leaders of the men appear to have felt that such 
conduct stood in need of justification, and the labour 
organ, the Socezal Democrat, argued that “in extra- 
ordinary circumstances it is a case of moral ‘force 
majeure’ to suspend all prior engagements, just as great 
catastrophes, epidemics, fires, earthquakes, which destroy 
normal conditions, cause the suspension of payment in 
trade.” 1 

Since this is merely an assertion by the men that 
a contract between them and their employers may 
properly be ignored, when owing to extraordinary 
circumstances, even if these are due to their own action, 
it becomes inconvenient to them to fulfil it, it is not 
surprising to hear that “the employers have lost all 
confidence in the collective contract system. Contracts 
which had been made, specially stipulating that there 
should be neither strike nor lock-out in any circum- 
stances whatever during the periods for which they 
were valid, have been in most cases outrageously 
violated in the present strike. This fact will constitute 
a stumbling-block in the way of all attempts at a con- 
ciliatory arrangement of disputes. The very principle 
of collective contracts, which the Labour Federation 
insisted on, has been vitiated by the unwillingness or 
inability of the Federation to endorse its strict observ- 
ance. Unless surer guarantees can be devised for 
making such contracts equally binding on both parties, 
the employers will have nothing to do with collective 
contracts, and will return to individual contracts, and 
a mutual understanding between the leaders of the 
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contending parties will become more than ever 
difficult” ;1 or that, “In future the employers will not 
hear of collective contracts, which the Labour party 
showed themselves unable to maintain in the case of 
individual breaches.” ? 

M. Branting, the leader of the Swedish Socialists, 
asked the opinion of M. Jaures, the well-known leader 
of the French Socialists, upon this question, who in 
reply declared: “That although workmen must 
punctually fulfil every engagement entered into, this 
obligation cannot deprive them of less legitimate means 
of defence.” !3 

1 Times, 7th August 1909. 2 Joid., 16th August 1909. 
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CHAPTER V 
SECTION I.—SYNDICALISM IN ITALY 


Interference of Syndicalists in Labour Disputes. Railway Strikes, 
1907. Agricultural Strike at Parma in 1908. Syndicalists 
and Socialists Co-operate. Cruelty to Animals. Energetic 
Action of Proprietors. General Strike of all Trades in Parma, 
End of the Strike. 


ITALY has suffered much in recent years from the 
constant interference of Socialists in labour disputes, 
and in the great cities of northern Italy social life has 
been frequently disorganised by their attempts to 
convert industrial disputes into general strikes. This 
method of attacking capital, and of harassing the public, 
is greatly facilitated by the almost complete control of 
the Italian labour organisations which has been secured 
by the Socialists, who are therefore in a position to 
utilise the political influence of labour in any way they 
think best calculated to further their own ends. They 
are, however, far from being in agreement amongst 
themselves as to what that policy should be. The 
Times, on 12th October 1906, published an interesting 
communication from its correspondent in Rome upon 
Italian Socialism, in which it is stated that the Socialists 
at that time were divided into three parties, one of 
which consisted of the more modern section, known as 
2 ca eet another of the Syndicalist or revolutionary 
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party, and a third representing an intermediate policy. 
The aims of the first-named party appears to correspond 
closely to those of the Parliamentary Socialists in 
England and in France, whilst the third party, led by 
Enrico Ferri, advocated a policy to which he gave the 
name of “integralism,” and which, while supporting the 
action of the Parliamentary Socialists, would keep the 
future revolution steadily in view. The leader of this 
party, Ferri, had at this time the control of the chief 
socialistic organ, the Avantz, and was thus in a position 
of some importance. 

In October 1907 attempts were made to produce a 
“general strike” in Milan and Turin, a serious feature 
of this agitation being the participation of the railway 
employees in the movement. Frequent complaints had 
been made of the neglect of the Government to maintain 
order or protect the freedom of labour, without effect ; 
but this revolt of their own employees seems at last to 
have convinced them of the public danger of these 
outbreaks, and the action of the railway administration 
in promptly dismissing the revolutionary leaders of the 
men was firmly supported. This action, together with 
the hostile attitude of the general public, appears to 
have effectually suppressed the revolt of the railway 
employees. A letter from a private correspondent, 
published in the Zzmes of 22nd October 1907, gives a 
vivid idea of the social disorganisation and confusion 
caused by this agitation, and of the discomfort inflicted 
upon the public. In November of the same year, a 
serious collision between carabinieri and strikers was 
reported at Torre Maggiore, in the province of Foggia ; 
and in March 1908 a “general strike,” which lasted for 
two days, was declared in Rome, the alleged reason 
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being that, a few days previously, the police had fired 
on some riotous strikers. Reference has already been 
made to the readiness with which industrial agitators 
in Latin countries have recourse to violence, and the 
reports of these outbreaks show that a prompt resort to 
violent methods is a feature common to them all. 

The most serious attempt hitherto made by Syndi- 
calists in Italy commenced at Parma where a strike was 
declared on May Day 1908. The full and graphic 
telegrams of the Z7zmes correspondent at Rome made it 
possible to follow the development and incidents of 
this struggle, and the following brief account is chiefly 
derived from this source of information. The hostile 
forces were, on the one side the Agrarian Association, 
a compact organisation of all the local proprietors and 
tenants, great and small; and on the other the agri- 
cultural labourers, represented by the Chamber of 
Labour and backed by the Socialists. Behind the 
Agrarian Association were all the employers of labour 
and the holders of property of any kind; the Socialists 
sunk their domestic differences for the nonce, and both 
Syndicalists and Reformists acted in concert against 
the common enemy. Both sides had been preparing 
for the struggle for some time, and the Agrarian 
Association had organised an efficient army of volunteers 
to assist when and where needed. Two days after the 
declaration of the general strike, the number of strikers 
was reported to be 40,000, The most vulnerable 
point of the proprietors’ position was the difficulty of 
providing for the care of their live stock, and the 
reckless cruelty with which the strikers utilised this 
means of injuring their opponents without regard to the 
suffering caused to the animals, has already been 
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strikers from the outset. On 2nd May a body of 
volunteers engaged in removing cattle were fired on; 
they returned the fire, and three volunteers and five 
strikers were slightly wounded! The Government did 
not hesitate to employ the military, and thus minimised 
the danger of serious encounters. Thanks to their own 
organisation, and to the protection afforded by the 
military, the proprietors were soon able to remove their 
cattle to places outside the strike area. This involved 
a heavy loss; but the plans of the leaders of the strike 
were disconcerted by the action, and the agitation 
received a serious check. 

It soon became evident that the conflict was political 
rather than economic. Parma is perhaps the richest 
agricultural province in Italy; its methods of cultivation 
are advanced, the general well-being of its agricultural 
labourers is shown by the very large recent increase in 
their savings bank deposits, and until the previous year 
strikes were unknown. The labourers were at first 
coaxed and then coerced into joining the Labourers 
League, which was entirely under the control of the 
Socialists, who in their turn were dominated by the 
Syndicalists. Having once joined the League, the 
labourers did not dare to disobey its commands. 

During the remainder of the month of May the 
proprietors appear to have maintained their position 
successfully. At the beginning of June they reluctantly 
consented to discuss terms for a settlement with repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber of Labour; but the compromise 
proposed was rejected by both parties, and after a 
week’s armistice hostilities were renewed. On the 
19th June it was reported that a general strike of all 
trades had been proclaimed in Parma, that the mani- 
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festos of the Chamber of Labour contained direct 
incitements to violence, and that the strikers had 
besieged the railway station in Parma, in order to 
prevent the arrival of some 300 free labourers. This 
attempt was foiled by the intervention of the police and 
the military, at the cost of a conflict in which several 
soldiers and police officers were wounded. Further riot- 
ing took place on the 20th June, when many of the 
soldiers and police were injured by stones. On the 
same day, the Government announced in the Chamber 
their determination to support law and public order 
with impartiality, and declared that those responsible 
for breaches of the peace would be prosecuted. By 
way of answer to the general strike proclaimed in the 
city, the employers proclaimed a lock-out. On the 22nd 
June it was reported that the general strike had been 
maintained, and that there was a scarcity of provisions. 
The Chamber of Labour continued to issue defiant 
manifestos, and called upon the whole of Italy to 
join in the General Strike as a protest against the 
action of the Government. On the 30th June work was 
resumed in, Parma, and although the agrarian strike 
still continued, the supply of free labour seemed 
ample, and the harvest proceeded without much loss, 
In the middle of July it was reported that the agrarian 
strike, although no definite end seemed likely, would be 
allowed to die out. The men were as usual the real 
sufferers ; those of them who were unable to find work 
or to emigrate looked to the Syndicalists for assistance ; 
but as this party had been thrown over by the Socialists 
and other representatives of the Labour party, they no 
longer commanded any funds. 


“Over the body of a dying strike a fierce fight is 
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being waged between the two factions of the Socialist 
party, who obviously care nothing about the ultimate 
result of the strike itself. Beneath them are the luckless 
strikers, who know not which faction to believe, and the 
injured land-owners, who are angrily determined to 
have no dealings and make no terms with either faction. 

“ Meanwhile the strikes in the Romagna, at Faenza, 
Bologna, and elsewhere have quickly settled themselves 
without intervention.” 4 


After the middle of July the strike appears to have 
gradually died away. In an article on Italy in January 
1909 the 7zmes comments upon the effect of this strike 
on the Socialist party, and concludes that the result was 
to discredit the Syndicalists and drive the greater part of 
the Socialist party over to the Reformists. It is pointed 
out in this article that the Socialist organ Avantz, 
formerly under the control of Signor Ferri, “is now in 
the hands of Signo Bissolati and the more moderate 
politicians, who look to Parliament for the achievement 
by constitutional methods of the Socialist reforms 
which they advocate.” ? 

Upon the disastrous results of political agitation it is 
said “the agrarian strike in Parma offered a curious 
instance of the mischief that could be done by irrespons- 
ible politicians for purely personal ends. It lasted for 
more than a month, keeping some 40,000 labourers 
out of work at the most critical season of the year; its 
conclusion left the conditions of labour almost exactly 
as they were before; it inflicted almost incalculable 
damage on the landed proprietors of Parma, who were 
among the most advanced and liberal of their class, and 
on the manufacturers whose industries depended on 
agricultural produce. If it had not been that the land- 
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lords were prepared for self-defence and the Govern- 
ment ready to support them, it would have also led to 
violence and bloodshed on a very serious scale; and 
the only gain was that two or three Syndicalist agitators, 
whose names were before unknown, acquired a short 
and unenviable notoriety.” ! 


SECTION 2.—THE GENERAL STRIKE IN SPAIN? 


General Agitation Abortive except in Barcelona. The Anti- 
clerical:Character of the Movement. Co-operation of Centres 
of Revolt in the Neighbourhood of Barcelona, Execution ot 
Ferrer. Suppression of Agitation. Socialist and Anarchist 
Demonstrations. Light thrown on the Future of Syndicalism 
by the Abortive Attempts to bring about a General Strike in 
France, Sweden, Italy, and Spain. 


In the late summer of 1909, there was widespread 
proletarian disturbance in Spain. The causes of the 
outbreak are not very clear. It does not appear to have 
been directly industrial in its origin, but rather to have 
been a political agitation, founded upon the presumed 
success of the anti-militarist propaganda; and a belief, 
which turned out to be a mistaken one, that the feeling 
of the country was strongly hostile to the Moroccan 
expedition, and that the raising and the despatch of 
the troops would be actively resented. The moment, 
therefore, appeared to anti-social agitators to be an 

1 Times, 5th January 1909. 

2 (Here also, as in the case of France, Sweden, and Italy, I 
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opportune one for an attempt to destroy social organisa- 
tion. For this purpose, no weapon could be more 
effectual than a general strike, and elaborate arrange- 
ments had been made for proclaiming a strike simul- 
taneously in Madrid and other large towns; but the 
action of the Government in promptly declaring martial 
law, in arresting Sefior Iglesias, the Socialist leader, 
with several of his adherents, and in closing the 
Socialist headquarters, the Casa del Pueblo, effectually 
suppressed the movement everywhere, except in 
Barcelona and its neighbourhood. Here the rising 
had been organised with great secrecy and ability, 
and a general strike was initiated on Monday, 26th 
July 1909. It was at first said to be entirely Anarchist 
in character, but the Madrid correspondent of the 
Temes demurs to this view. He admits that “in Spain 
there is but a faint line to be drawn between Socialism 
and Anarchism, but to brand the recent rising as an 
Anarchist movement is to give but an incomplete 
account of it—the great majority of the strikers are 
honest work-people.”! Nor could it be properly 
described as the beginning of a general revolutionary 
agitation or of civil war. Although this disturbance 
was undoubtedly of a very serious character, it was 
greatly exaggerated abroad, owing to the “vigorous 
and indiscriminate censorship.”? The Premier, Sefior 
Maura, informed the Zzmes correspondent that he 
looked upon the Catalonian movement as being neither 
social nor national, but political, organised by Anarchists, 
who thought the moment opportune for exploiting the 
anti-war feeling,and who had obtained the assistance of 
Socialists and Republicans in organising the agitation. 
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Since the success of a general strike implies the 
destruction of law and order, it is a method of social 
war which is clearly as serviceable to other classes 
of anti-social agitators as to Anarchists, and such an 
alliance is quite intelligible. There can be no doubt 
also, that the strong anti-clerical feeling prevalent in 
Barcelona materially assisted the development of the 
revolt in that town; but whatever may have been the 
exciting cause, it was soon evident that the leaders 
had overrated the strength of the anti-war feeling, 
and had underestimated the loyalty of the troops. 
The strong measures taken by the Government were 
successful, and by 2nd August it was_ reported 
from Barcelona that “the city is tranquil, and work 
has been resumed. All the tramway cars and some 
trains are running.”! Short as was the duration of 
the strike (about five or six days), there was much 
violence and bloodshed. “It is estimated that 100 
persons have been killed and 1000 wounded.”? In 
Barcelona, the outbreak at once assumed an anti- 
clerical character, and a terrible account of outrages 
on monks and nuns was quoted by the Zzmes from 
the Correspondencia® This account appears to have 
been greatly exaggerated, and in order to avoid future 
controversy, the editors of the Barcelona papers deter- 
mined to publish an agreed report of the conflict, from 
26th July to 1st August. 

In this report it is stated that 36 churches, convents, 
and other religious foundations were burnt or damaged 
on the night of 27th July; that on the 29th there 
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was much firing by the rebels in the districts of Olot 
and St Martin; and that there the attempts at 
incendiarism were repeated on the 30th. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that the disturbance 
was of an extremely dangerous character. The arrange- 
ments for the co-operation of the centres of revolt in 
the neighbourhood of Barcelona, especially in Mataro, 
Tarassa, and Sabadell, were very perfect, and were 
carried out with complete success. Within twelve hours 
of the commencement of the strike, Barcelona was 
entirely isolated “by the blowing up of the bridges, 
the tearing up of railways, the cutting of telegraph 
wires, and the destruction of the electrical and gas 
works,”? The revolutionaries in these centres having 
easily overcome the local resistance, proceeded to 
declare themselves independent of the Government, 
formed provisional republican committees, and “actually 
issued passports, as from a republican government, 
with a large seal to give them an official-looking 
character.” 3 

In the meantime the disturbance in Barcelona itself 
had been quelled ; but owing to its isolation, in conse- 
quence of their own action, the victorious insurgents in 
the provinces were in ignorance of this fact, and seem 
to have believed that their cause had been victorious in 
the city as well as in the outlying centres. They were, 
however, quickly undeceived ; a deputation they sent to 
Barcelona was thrown into prison, and, it is said, were 
shot. A force of 5000 troops was sent against them, 
and they submitted without firing a shot.4 

As has been stated above, by 2nd August the revolt 

1 Times, 5th August 1909. 
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was practically quelled, and the Government had then 
to deal with the difficult question of the punishment of 
those who had either instigated or taken an active part 
in the disturbance. The Zzmes correspondent con- 
sidered that the Premier, Sefior Maura, was not “at all 
likely to commit the mistake of insisting on excessive 
or general severity, which would be a bad political 
blunder”;+ and, considering the grave nature of the 
offence, it cannot be said that the penalties inflicted 
erred on the side of excessive severity, but the execu- 
tion on 13th October of Sefior Ferrer, who was tried 
before the military court at Barcelona, and convicted of 
having instigated the revolt, raised a storm of angry 
protest throughout Europe and South America. He 
was chiefly known for his zeal in the cause of lay 
education, and as having established schools in which it 
was affirmed that the doctrines of Anarchism, Socialism, 
and Anti-clericalism were sedulously taught. Whether 
or not the accusation was fully proved, Anarchists and 
Socialists appear to have adopted him as the repre- 
sentative and champion of their doctrines, and as such 
they warmly resented his execution. His death was 
immediately followed by Socialist and Anarchist 
manifestations in many European cities. In Rome 
a general strike was ordered and rigorously carried 
out; in Florence, Milan, and other Italian towns 
there were riots and anti-clerical manifestations, 
accompanied by demonstrations against the Spanish 
consulates. 

In France also many disturbances took place; in 
Rouen, Lille, and other provincial towns, and in Paris 
an attempt was made by Socialists, Anti-militarists, 
and Anarchists on the night of 13th October, to 
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organise a hostile demonstration in front of the Spanish 
Embassy. 

We have now seen the result of attempts made in 
France, Sweden, Italy, and Spain to give practical 
effect to the doctrine of Syndicalism. In Germany, 
authority, backed by the irresistible force of the army, is 
so obviously unassailable as to make that country, under 
existing conditions, altogether hopeless as a field for 
experiments in Syndicalism. The history of recent 
industrial agitation in Germany, therefore, throws no 
new light upon the future of this doctrine. In none of 
the instances described above has there been any 
approach to success in producing a really serious dis- 
organisation of social machinery by means of a general 
cessation of work. No doubt great financial loss and 
severe inconvenience has in each case been inflicted 
upon the public; but, with the possible exception of the 
Parisian strikes, the chief sufferers have been the men 
who have struck at the bidding of their leaders. It 
might be anticipated that experience so dearly purchased 
would be laid to heart, and that Syndicalism, as a 
means for the improvement of the position of workmen, 
would be altogether discredited. It is to be feared, 
however, that no such hope can be entertained, and 
that civilised society must be prepared for the recurrence 
of strikes, which will be upon a larger and more 
dangerous scale as the organisation of Trade Unions 
and the international solidarity of labour becomes more 
perfect. 

A reassuring feature in the history of the Swedish 
and Italian strikes, was the capability for self-defence 
shown by society in those countries, and it may be 
hoped that the success of the vigorous measures taken 
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by the Swedish dourgeoisie and the Parma land- 
holders will encourage civilised society not only to 
protect itself when attacked, but to organise beforehand 
efficient measures for its protection against a “General 
Strike.” 


CHAPTER VI 
SYNDICALISM IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Doctrine unlikely to commend itself to British Wage-earners. 
Incompatible with the Old Trade Union Policy. Change in 
Public Opinion. The Cause ofthisChange. The Propaganda 
of State Socialism. Socialist Control of Trade Unions and the 
Labour Party. State Socialism a Menace to Social Stability. 
Realisation of their Political Power by Wage-earners. Political 
Attractions of ‘ Social Reform.” ce 


WHEN we consider the general character of the popula- 
tion of these islands, it seems to be very unlikely that a 
doctrine which preaches the violent seizure of property 
whose advocates make it their business to promote 
class warfare, and to stir up discord between employers 
and employees, would find many adherents amongst 
British wage-earners. And no doubt, if Syndicalism 
were presented to them in its naked deformity, it would 
be indignantly repudiated ; but there is some danger 
lest our workmen should be led to adopt methods which 
are practically identical with those advocated by 
Syndicalists, in ignorance of the inherent brutality of 
that doctrine. Each year that passes adds to the 
solidarity of Trade Unionism in this country, and the 
possibility of converting a local into a general strike 
increases pard passu. Strikes have familiarised men 


with violence as an effective method of enforcing their 
924 
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demands, and they readily understand that the larger 
the area of the strike the greater is the pressure they 
can bring to bear upon their employers and upon the 
public. Without attributing to them a definite inten- 
tion to adopt the doctrine of Syndicalism, it is intelligible 
that working-class leaders should endeavour to perfect 
the organisation and discipline of the unions, so that 
they may be able at any moment to command a 
simultaneous cessation of work in so many trades and 
over so large an area that resistance would be paralysed. 
In other words they, like the Syndicalists, regard aW 
general strike as the most effective weapon for enforcing 
their demands. 

So long as the old policy of the Trade Unions 
continued in force, and the sole object in their disputes 
with employers was the improvement in the condition 
of the workmen, the ideas underlying Syndicalism were 
comparatively innocuous. The old Trade Union leaders © 
well knew that the true interests of the men were bound | 
up with those of their employers, and they had no wish /( 
to bring about the widespread ruin of trade and capital / 
involved in a general strike. But now that the control | 
of the unions has passed into the hands of men who © 
use it to further their own political schemes, this safe- | 
guard no longer exists. It is to be feared, therefore, 
that however little the objects of Syndicalism would 
commend themselves to the British wage-earner, he 
may, under the influence of new conditions, be led to 
adopt its methods. In the following pages an attempt » 
is made to estimate the extent of this danger. 

It is not only in the policy of the Trade Unions that 
there is a change; a still more striking alteration has 
taken place in public opinion upon social questions. 
It is, indeed, doubtful whether, had this not been so, the 
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recent capture of the Trade Unions by the Socialists 
would have been possible. 
/ England is closely watched by continental agitators 
\ and Socialists, and the following comments are significant 
/as showing the importance they attached to the changes 
‘referred to. “At the time of the collapse of the conti- 
nental revolution (1848-9), Karl Marx laid it down that 
every revolution on the continent that did not spread to 
England was astorminatea-cup. What isnow happen- 
ing in England is calculated to prepare a state of things 
in which a revolution in the future will not, as hitherto, 
pass the English proletariat by. What that means 
may be learnt at a glance from the fact that in Russia, 
Turkey, Persia, and India, revolutions have already 
taken place, or are announcing themselves, so that it 
is only upon the Anglo-Saxon world that the waves 
of revolution still beat in vain. The past year has 
done much to produce change in these conditions, and 
that is perhaps its most valuable, since it is its most 
promising achievement.” + 
Again, M. Jaurés, speaking at the Albert Hall on 
10th December 1910, remarked that “he had 


\ visited England three times during the last ten 
| years, and on each occasion he was struck by the 


marked progress of the Labour and Socialist movement 


| in this country.” ? 


\ 


Those who watch the changing phases of that 
mysterious force which controls the conduct of nations, 
and is called “ public opinion,” have noticed how largely 
it is now swayed by ideas which, although they have 
‘always existed; have hitherto had but . little influence. 


( This change is due to the increasing influence of 
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humane feeling, a growth which, as people become more ( 
civilised, is inevitable, and which is in itself a proof of / 


their advance. No organisation of society, which 
adequately safeguards individual liberty, can at the 
same time altogether counteract the effect of social 
conditions and of congenital mental or physical im- 
perfection in causing want and suffering; and under 
the influence of continued peace and prosperity nations 
grow continually more sensitive to these evils. No 
doubt, so long as prosperity continues, wealth becomes 
more generally diffused, and the number of those who 
“have,” bears a continually increasing proportion to 
the number of those who “have not”; but at the 
present stage of human progress there is, and for 
many generations must continue to be, a certain pro- 
portion of “have nots” in every society, and although 
their number may, and does decrease in proportion to 
the remainder of the population, the public grows more 
acutely conscious of their suffering, and more insistent 


in demanding that they shall be assisted. The result | 


is that the well-to-do classes, under the influence of 


this humane impulse, welcome legislative proposals } 
for the relief of distress, and willingly bear the necessary — 
expense. This feeling, and the continually growing } 


prosperity of the country, explain how it is that the 
great additional cost of a more generous treatment of 
paupers, the huge burden of old age pensions, the cost 
of the Unemployed Act, and of the feeding of school 
children, have been accepted by the tax and rate- 


paying public with but little remonstrance. The | 


objection to, and criticism of, these measures has not 
come from those who chiefly bear the burden, but from 
economists who denounce the financial recklessness with 
which these Acts were introduced, and from social 
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students who appeal to social experience and to common 
/ sense in support of their assertion that these measures 
-are certain to be ultimately injurious to the best 
‘interests of the community and of the poor themselves. 
The sturdy resistance with which, in former days 
proposed legislation of this kind would have been met, 
has vanished, and in place of opposition, it is now 
received with complacent acquiescence. 

The effect of this great change in public feeling 
has been far reaching. All the enemies of the existing 
social organisation suddenly found themselves, as M, 
Sorel says, “confronted with a new and altogether 
unforeseen fact—a dourgeorste which welcomes attacks 
upon its own privileges.”! Although unexpected, the 
fact has been promptly recognised, and utilised here 

“as well as in France; in this country, more especially 
by the State Socialists, who quickly perceived how 
materially this new phase of public opinion would 

| assist the passage of legislation favourable to their 

(designs. These anticipations were well founded, but 
the wave of sentiment which has swept over the public 
is no indication of approval of their doctrine, and the 
vast majority of those whose thought and action are 
affected by the altruistic influence referred to would 
repudiate any connection with Socialism; in fact, 
although generally ignorant of what it really means, 
they have a lively dread of the name. The danger to 

' society lies in the fact that the recent increase of 
humane sentiment has not been accompanied by such 
an increase of social knowledge as to enable the public 

_ to detect the peril concealed in many of the measures 
which are labelled “Social Reform,” and so they fail 
to recognise the fact that by adopting these proposals 
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which they innocently welcome, they are materially | 
aiding the designs of State Socialists. The same want’ 
of knowledge prevents their perception of the menace 
to the true interests of the poor, and to the prosperity 
of the community, which is concealed under the super- 
ficial benévolence of these measures. Of this ignorance 
the Socialists have made skilful use. 

In another way also, State Socialists have received 
great assistance from the sentiment of the day. Their 
hopes of success are largely founded upon the possibility 
of permeating the minds of all classes with the belief 
that under their system alone can the sufferings of the 
poor be effectually dealt with. Their efforts in this direc- 
tion have been greatly facilitated, both by the prevail- 
ing ignorance about social questions, and by the kindly 
public sentiment which inclines the minds of people to 
accept their plausible assertions without question. 

The educated adult, although he may be unlearned 
in social history, has usually gained sufficient experience 
of life to lead him to regard the Utopian promises 
of State Socialists with a wholesome scepticism ; but 
the young have no such prophylactic, and the generous 
enthusiasm of youth renders them an easy and willing 
prey. With their usual acumen, State Socialists 
recognised this, and initiated an energetic campaign 
amongst the better educated young men and women, 
which has been attended with considerable success. 
It is probable that in most cases the influence of this 
teaching will not long survive the attainment of a 
wider experience of life by the pupil; but in the mean- 
time the enthusiastic support of well-educated young 
men and women just entering life from the universities, 
must be of great assistance to State Socialists in their 
campaign against society. 

G 
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There are other conditions which now assist the 

propaganda of State Socialism. The passage of each 
~ measure of so-called social reform involves an increase 
in the number of State officials, and adds to the number 
of those whose influence, although they may not profess 
the doctrine of Collectivism, is by the fact of their 
official position enlisted on the side of bureaucratic 
government. Young men and women, attracted by the 
doctrine, find that by obtaining office under the State 
they not only secure well-paid and easy berths for 
themselves, but will be in a position to give efficient 
help to the progress of State Socialism, both in their 
methods of administration, and by using their personal 
influence to induce young people of like mind to them- 
selves to apply for official posts; and thus a constantly 
increasing number of actual or potential State Socialists 
are added to the Bureaucracy. 

Amongst the children of the poorer and less well- 
educated classes, the spread of the doctrine is provided for 
by the Socialist Sunday Schools. In these schools, the 
gospel of Socialism is taught in a far cruder and more 
aggressive form than that in which it is so subtly and 
persuasively presented to the middle classes; indeed, 
the “Red Catechism” for Socialist children would 
probably be condemned by the more educated Socialists 
as an incorrect and exaggerated exposition of their 
principles. But although they may not approve of the 
teaching, they profit by the result, in so far as it 
prepares the mind of the rising generation of wage- 
earners to believe that the destruction of existing 
economical conditions is a laudable object of endeavour. 

So far the influence of these schools must be very 
limited, judging by the number of children who attend 
them, which is estimated at 4000, whilst those in 
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Christian Sunday Schools number about 7,600,000 ;! but 

the movement is said to be spreading rapidly. Public 

ignorance also assists the astute leaders of the Socialist 

movement to combat the arguments and stifle the voice | 
of those who appeal to common-sense and experience, 

in proof of their assertion, that the recent measures of 

so-called social reform can only lead to the perpetuation 

of poverty and suffering, and the degradation of the 

national character. 

Notwithstanding these favourable conditions, State, 
Socialists suffer from two serious disadvantages. The. 
name of “Socialism” seems, as has been said, to 
convey a vague idea of danger to the general public, 
and Socialists eo momine have therefore found it 
impossible to obtain sufficient political support to give 
them any real influence in the House of Commons. 
Their propaganda has also been greatly hampered by 
want of funds. That both these difficulties have now, 
to a large extent, been overcome, is due to the skilfully 
engineered intrigue by which the State Socialists have 
recently secured the control of the Trade Unions. This 
victory has enabled them to introduce some of their 
ablest men into the House of Commons under the , 
misleading designation of “Labour” members, and to | 
control the votes of the genuine representatives of Trade 
Unions. They have thus secured the political influence 
denied to them as Socialists, and have gained the com- 
mand of the funds which, before the decision in the 
“Osborne” case, were compulsorily levied by Trade 
Unions for parliamentary purposes. By these means, 
the State Socialist party has attained a position which 
makes it possible for them to put considerable pressure 
on the Government, and to secure the passage of 
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measures which will advance the interests of their 
doctrine. 

The national importance of this new element in the 
political situation now (1911) existing, is well described 
by Sir William Anson in the Zzmes of 3rd January 
1I911:—“ The Nationalist and Socialist groups are 
separate and independent; they are also irresponsible, 
for neither of them expects to be called upon to under- 
take the government and to consider the general 
interests of the country ; and when the numbers of the 
great parties are equal, as they now are, the groups can 
determine the policy of the Government. They can 
threaten Mr Asquith with the loss of office and power, 
unless he will bring in Bills granting Home Rule to 
Ireland and reversing the Osborne judgment; and yet 
these groups, though they are able to determine the 
course of legislation, represent no great body of opinion 
in the electorate.” } 

The capture of the Trade Unions involved the 
abandonment of their old policy, which was incompatible 
with the objects of their new masters, and the result is, 
that in a political sense, Trade Unions have now 
become a weapon at the disposal of the State Socialists 
for destroying the existing social organisation. In this 
enterprise, their object is the same as that of Syndicalists 
and Anarchists, with whom, therefore, they may to this 
extent be considered to be in practical alliance. We 
see then that State Socialism, which has so dexterously 
availed itself of the public sentiment of the day, and 
which has been successful in securing the control of the 


. The total number of votes cast for “Labour” at the general 
election of December 1910 was 342,203 for Great Britain out of a 
total of nearly five millions (Z7mes, 21st December 1910), 
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political force of the. Trade Unions, has become a 
formidable menace to sociat stability. 


The public sentiment hitherto referred to has been | 


that of the well-to-do classes, and as has been pointed 


out it is the inevitable result of long years of prosperity. 


and increasing civilisation. But amongst the mass of 
wage-earners and of the poor, it is intelligible that the 
same causes would give rise to feelings of a very 
different character. All classes can now read for them- 
selves the reports and figures which show how vast is 
the accumulated wealth of the nation, wealth which is 
popularly believed to be inexhaustible, and which wage- 
earners are sedulously taught has been created solely 


by them. They note also the sums paid as dividends | 
to those whose only share in the work of production, | 
they believe, is restricted to the provision of the | 
necessary capital; they have daily before their eyes the _ 


luxurious life of the wealthy, and naturally contrast it 
with the discomfort and squalor of their own surround- 
ings, which they are constantly told are disgraceful to 
our civilisation. It must be remembered also, that their 
information upon subjects outside their daily life is 
generally obtained from sources tainted by ignorance 
and class prejudice, or poisoned by political chicanery. 
The simplest economical truths are unknown to them, 
and it is to the interest of those who desire to exploit 
their political power that this ignorance should con- 
tinue. It is undeniable that their position, compared 
with that of their forefathers, has vastly improved; but 
of this they are ignorant, and if they were not they 
would very naturally say that it is their own and not 
their grandfather’s position that interests them. The 
education they have received, although misdirected, 
inefficient, and quickly forgotten, has at any rate taught 
Gad 
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them to read, and has thus enabled them to realise the 
contrast between wealth and poverty, and so tends to 
make their discontent more bitter. Discontent with 
existing conditions is the cause of human progress, but 
discontent is of two kinds—noble and ignoble—one 
which impels to strenuous effort to remove its cause by 
energetic self-help, the other which seeks to obtain 
relief by the alms or by the spoliation of others. The 
former leads to the improvement of the individual 
and to the prosperity of the nation, the latter to the 
degradation of individual character and the destruction 
of the community. 

Now that wage-earners have begun to realise their 
political power, it is no cause for surprise that they 
should have an exaggerated idea of its extent, or that 
human nature being what it is, they should listen 
eagerly to those who tell them how to make use of it 
so as to secure a larger share for themselves of the 
wealth of which they believe they are the creators. 
What means have they of distinguishing between the 
false and the true amongst their mentors? Is it not 
natural they should prefer those who hold out attractive 
hopes of easily gained material benefits, to those who 
preach the wholesome doctrine, that comfort and ease 
and security must be earned by work and self-denial? 
Those who work for the destruction of society find 
in these conditions a fertile soil in which to sow the 
seeds of revolution. These seeds are now sown broad- 
cast with a lavish hand, but so far the result in this 
country must be disappointing to the sowers, There 
seems, indeed, to be some quality inherent in the 
Anglo-Saxon character which renders its possessors 
largely immune to infection by the bacillus of revolution, 
but which fails to protect them against the more subtle, 
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but in the end equally fatal, propaganda of State 
Socialism. 

There is another element in the situation which | 
materially assists the efforts of State Socialists. Public 
sentiment now makes it advantageous to ambitious 
politicians to support measures labelled “Social 
Reform,” an expression which is full of vague promise 
to the ear, but which is very differently interpreted 
by those who employ it. To one set of people it means 
the wise and well-considered adaptation of social 
endeavour to meet the changing needs of social 
development with a minimum of State interference; 
to another class it means the hasty adoption of any 
politically popular scheme which seems to promise | 
immediate relief from the evils of poverty; whilst to 
a third, it means predatory legislation for despoiling 
those who have for the benefit of those who have not. 
The term “Social Reform,” in fact, appeals to all, and 
has become a political catchword eagerly adopted by 
both of the great parties, neither of whom are anxious 
to take the unpopular course of opposing measures 
which are so labelled, and when as is now (1911) the 
case the great parties are evenly balanced, a measure 
has but little chance of passing unless it meets with 
the approval of the “Labour,” that is the “State 
Socialist” party. 

Thus by a process, each step of which seems to have 
been inevitable, the march of human progress has led 
this country to a position in which political and social 
conditions combine to menace the stability of the 
system of social organisation under whose egis that 
progress has been made. The humane sentiment that 
now inspires the well-to-do in their relation to the 
poorer classes, is undoubtedly due to the refining and 
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elevating influence of civilisation; but it is well to 
remember that this kindly attitude is capable of a very 
different interpretation, and that here, as in France, it 
is likely to be represented to the people, not as a kindly 
altruistic impulse, but as evidence of fear, and as a proof 
that ease and comfort have sapped the virility of the 
middle classes, that they are no longer capable of 
defending their position, and that their present yielding 
attitude.is an encouragement to those who advocate 
violence and intimidation as the most effectual method 
of securing the redistribution of wealth. 


CHAPTER VII 
SYNDICALISM AND TRADE UNIONISM 


Collectivists, Anarchists, and Syndicalists have a Common Interest. 
The Real Strength of Syndicalism. The Safety-valve for 
Industrial Agitation provided by the Old Trade Unionism. 
Recognition of this by Government. The Anti-social 
Character of Trade Unions. The National Danger involved 
in their Capture by the Socialist Party. Change in the 
Character of Disputes under the Old and the New Trade 
Unionism. The Attitude of the Enemies of the Existing 
Social Organisation towards a Policy of Conciliation in 
Labour Disputes. 


THE hope that the propaganda of Syndicalism and 
Anarchy might be checked and discouraged by the 
fact that measures of social reform, however far reaching, 
are now attainable by constitutional means, and that 
to preach violence as being the only way of securing 
improvement has no longer any shadow of excuse, has 
not been realised, and it may be feared that neither for 
moral nor for political reasons is this consideration | 
likely to affect revolutionary agitation. For Syndi- 
calists, morality, as generally understood in a civilised 
community, is non-existent; their action is directed 
solely by expediency; nor is it probable that, in view 
of the encouragement given by incidents in recent 
industrial disputes, they would admit that their success 
even spo country is by any means hopeless. It is 
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a fact that many wage-earners fret at the slow progress 
of constitutional reform, and that their impatience 
inclines them to listen when they are assured that there 
are far more speedy and surer means for obtaining 
what they desire; and since the success of a general 
strike here, even if but partial, would be of enormous 
assistance to continental Syndicalists, we may be sure 
that they will make every effort possible to exploit this 
impatience. It must never be forgotten, that although 
the ultimate objects of the State Socialists, Communists, 
Syndicalists, and Anarchists differ fundamentally and 
are indeed mutually exclusive, and although they 
regard each other with hostility and contempt, they 
are consciously or unconsciously acting in concert in 
attacking society, and in opposing all that hinders their 
operations. One object is common to all. To each 
the destruction of the existing organisation of society 
is an indispensable preliminary to the accomplishment 
of their designs. Everything, therefore, which injures 
our social system, everything that tends to discredit it 
and to weaken its hold upon the people, is equally 
welcome to all of them. It might be thought that the 
Syndicalist propaganda of revolution is so obviously 
opposed to the object of State Socialists that the latter 
would make vigorous efforts to counteract it; but for the 
moment Syndicalists are valuable allies in attacking and 
disintegrating society, and in the improbable event of 
their being successful in organising a general strike in 
this country, even that disaster might be made to serve 
the cause of Collectivism, since the horrors of industrial 
revolution would. be a telling argument for its adoption 
as the only refuge. There is no hope, therefore, that 
the national danger from the forces of disorder will be 
lessened by the fundamental antagonism which exists 
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between the doctrines of Collectivisim, Syndicalism, and 
Anarchy, and we must be prepared to find their forces 
working in alliance for the destruction of society, as it 
is now organised. 

In judging of the extent of she: danger to which this 
country is exposed by the spread of the doctrine of 
Syndicalism, it must be remembered that although the 
open advocacy of predatory revolution would meet with 
a very cold reception, the real strength of Syndicalism | 
lies in its direct appeal to the primitive instincts of | 
mankind, and that the temptation to obey their prompt- | 
ings is strong here as elsewhere. Again, many of the } 
men to whom the appeal is made have but little 
knowledge or experience of life outside their immediate 
surroundings, they are not given to reflection, and they 
are therefore at the mercy. of glib-tongued agitators 
who assure them that they can never hope in their 
own lifetime to obtain their “rights” by constitutional 
methods of reform. 

The temptation to employ physical force in order to 
obtain advantages for themselves must always exist 
when great bodies of men, who depend for their living 
upon wages which they are told represent but a fraction 
of the amount to which they are legitimately entitled, 
are massed together. Industrial development makes 
this concentration of wage-earners an unavoidable 
necessity, but the situation thus created is obviously 
dangerous. On the one side are the employers, few in 
number, believed to be wealthy and in the enjoyment of 
all the comforts and luxuries of modern civilisation; on 
the other, masses of men who feel acutely that although 
without their labour these luxuries could not exist, 
their own share in the enjoyment of them is miserably 
inadequate both to their needs and their deserts, and, 
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as they believe, is thus restricted not by economical 
necessity but by the selfish greed of employers. 
Hitherto the safety-valve which had made the 
‘continuance of such conditions possible without serious 
‘conflict, has been the intervention of the Trade Unions 
\with their system of collective bargaining. Whether, 
apart from this function, the Trade Union system has 
worked beneficially for wage-earners and for the country 
generally, is questionable. Those who have read the 
ably written pamphlets on this subject by the late 
T. S. Cree, who have mastered his arguments and have 
considered them in the light of experience gained from 
the history of industrial disputes, will be tempted to 
think that if the cost of labour, like that of other market- 
able commodities, had from the beginning been left to 
adjustment by the natural and ultimately inevitable 
arbitrament of supply and demand, the suffering and 
financial loss inflicted upon wage-earners and the injury 
to national prosperity would have been far less than 
that which has been caused by the strikes and lock-outs_ 
inseparable from Trade Unionism. It seems also 
reasonable to believe that the process of daily adjust- 
ment of supply and demand in the Labour Market, if 
its free operation had been possible, would have had a 
valuable educational influence on both parties, which 
would have constantly tended to diminish friction. 
Experience would have taught employers that just and 
generous treatment of their employees would attract 
the best men and conduce to their success in trade 
competition, whilst the men would have learnt the 
necessity of capital and the importance of skilled 
management; they would: also have been taught 
the lesson, that by honest and energetic work 
they would secure the most considerate employers 
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and the highest wages compatible with economic 
law. 

In the nature of things, there seems to be no 
inherent impossibility involved in the supposition that 
the development of industrial work under natural 
conditions might have followed these lines, but from 
the outset the imperfections of human nature formed an 
insuperable obstacle. The greed of employers and the 
effect of trade competition practically forced the men to 
combine in self-defence, and once initiated the subsequent 
development of the Trade Union system was inevitable. 
It has long been accepted by the country as a necessary 
part of our social machinery, and since we have to deal 
with things as they are, and not as they might have 
been, this fact must govern the consideration of the 
present position. 

There is no doubt that, however clumsy and wasteful 
the process, Trade Unionism, so long as its action was 
directed by the old policy, was capable of providing 
means by which industrial disputes might be settled 
without recourse to force. But for the adequate 
performance of this function certain conditions are 
necessary. The men must not only select and appoint 
representatives to negotiate with their employers, but 
they must strictly observe undertakings made upon 
their behalf; failing this, the settlement of disputes by 
this method is impossible. If owing to the absence of 
discipline the successful conduct of collective bargaining 
were to be no longer practicable, the only real advantage 
derived by the community from the Trade Union 
system would disappear, whilst the national danger of 
the existence of a great army organised for the prosecu- 
tion of industrial warfare both by force and political 
means would continue. Industrial conflict would be 
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unceasing, and, except from a Syndicalist point of view, 
would be objectless, whilst the trade of the nation 
would be exposed to constant danger. 

Successive Governments have fully recognised the 
great importance of Trade Unions and the political value 
of their support, and recent legislation has shown to 
what lengths party politicians are prepared to go in order 
to secure it. Although the great strikes of I910 have 
shown how seriously the system of collective bargain- 
ing is menaced, it is still in force in the vast majority of 
trade disputes, and Government, acting through the 
Board of Trade, has of late years taken an increasingly — 
active part in promoting the amicable settlement of 
disputes by this method. Actuated, partly no doubt by 
considerations of political expediency, but chiefly by 
the idea that their presence would be of assistance in 
dealing with industrial questions and in furthering 
conciliation—the Government: has in recent years made 
many appointments of men who have been high officials 
of Trade Unions to posts in the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade. The men thus appointed are, as a 
rule, able representatives of the old Trade Union policy ; 
but human nature being what it is, the appointment of 
their quondam officials to permanent and well-paid 
posts is likely to be regarded with some jealousy by the 
Trade Unions, and now that these associations under 
Socialist control are following a new policy diametrically 
opposed to that of their old officials, it may be doubted 
whether these appointments are likely to lead to peace 
or to increase the influence of the State in its réle of 
conciliator in Labour disputes. Whether the apparent 
ignorance of the Government of the fact that the 
present leaders of Trade Unions have discarded the 
former policy is real or not, it has not at any rate 
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affected the efforts made by the Cabinet to secure their 
political support. 
The danger of Trade Unions as part of the social , 
mechanism upon the smooth working of which national | 
well-being depends, is unhappily inherent in their con-_ 
stitution. They are necessarily anti-social bodies; — 
they exist for the sole benefit of one particular class, their 
action is wholly self-centred, and they pursue what they _ 
believe to be the interests of their class without regard 
to the effect of their action upon society at large, or 
upon the prosperity of the community. No one who 
has paid the smallest attention to the reports of 
industrial disputes, can have failed to see how entirely 
these larger considerations have been ignored by Trade 
Unions. It is to the interest of the community that 
all its citizens should develop and make the utmost 
use of their individual powers, both intellectual and 
physical, and under natural conditions there is the 
. strongest inducement—self-interest—to them to do so; 
but it is by no means the desire of Trade Unions 
that their members should make full use of their 
strength or skill. Their object is to secure the highest 
possible minimum wage, earned by the least possible 

number of hours work for the largest possible number 
of their members. It is obvious that this policy runs 
counter to the full development of the abilities of the 

_ individual, and any attempt by an active and capable 

| member of a union to do better or more work in a 

given time than his less well-endowed mates is severely 
| discouraged. How fully and relentlessly this policy, 

_ which is in the highest degree anti-social, has been 

| pursued, is a matter of common knowledge. 

| Again, is it possible to find an instance in which a 

| Trade Union has refrained from striking because of 
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the injury that would be caused to the trade of the 
nation, or even because their action would necessarily 
involve the cessation of work and consequent suffering of 
thousands of their fellow-workmen outside their own 
body? Or have Trade Unions ever shown any hesita- 
tion in availing themselves of the opportunity, when 
accident has made it possible to secure purely selfish 
legislation which has placed them above the law by 
which their fellow-countrymen are bound? Why, 
indeed, should they be expected to act otherwise? 
Trade Unionists are no better and no worse than other 
men; but when their past record is considered, it 
increases the amazement felt at the incurable optimism 
of State Socialists, who base their hopes for the social 
future upon the assumption that when once their 
system is established, these very men will abjure 
selfish aims and will promptly develop an altruistic 
readiness to work efficiently, not for themselves, but 
for the community! The existence of such associations 
as Trade Unions, numerically of great importance, 
possessing great political influence, and exclusively 
devoted to their own interests, must always be a source 
of anxiety and danger to the community; but the 
policy which, until recently has been followed by them 
minimised this danger, and enabled them to perform 
a useful social service. 

In their history of Trade Unionism, Mr and Mrs 
Sidney Webb define a Trade Union as being “a 
continuous association of wage-earners for the purpose 
of maintaining or improving the conditions of their 
employment.” } 

This book was published in 1894, and since it is 
a eulogy of the system of collective bargaining, there 


1 History of Trade Unionism, p. 1. 
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can be no doubt that the authors accepted the condition 

that the improvement they refer to should be sought , 
by constitutional methods, and with the addition of 
these words it is an accurate definition of the objects 

and methods of Trade Unionism before its capture by 

the State Socialist party. 

The ideal aimed at by the ablest Trade Union 
leaders, and actually realised for a considerable period 
in some few cases, was so to develop the machinery 
for the amicable discussion of any question between 
the men and their employers, as to make it unnecessary 
to have recourse to strikes. Until recently this policy 
appeared to be gaining ground, and the hopes of 
industrial peace grew brighter; but with the capture 
of the control of Trade Unions by the Socialist or so- 
called “ Labour Party” this hope has been, for the time 
at any rate, destroyed. This change of policy is of 
immense significance. The importance of the Trade 
Union system as an element in the social organism 
is very great, and that the control of this force should 
pass from the hands of those who accepted the present 
system of industrial organisation, and whose policy was 
to bring about the settlement of disputes between 
capital and labour by constitutional means, into the 
hands of the declared enemies of existing society, is 
an event the gravity of which is not generally or fully 
appreciated, except by the astute leaders of the State 
Socialist party who effected the capture and who 
foresaw how greatly it would assist their projects, 

As will be seen, there are reasons for doubting 
whether the Socialistic domination of the Trade Unions 
is likely to be permanent; but even if it should prove 
to be only temporary, it cannot fail to have great 
influence upon the character of the social changes 
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now in progress, and as long as it lasts it must continue 
to be a menace to society. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that the community should realise 
the fact that the control of the formidable voting power 
of organised labour, has now passed from the hands 
of those who used it to further the legitimate aims of 
Trade Unionism, into the hands of a party who are 
using it to destroy the existing economical organisa- 
tion, based upon private ownership and individual 
enterprise, with the object of establishing Collectivism 
in its place. 

On the whole, Trade Unions are popular with the 
public, or at any rate with that part of it whose pockets 
and comforts are not seriously affected by strikes, and 
there is generally a disposition to sympathise rather 
with the men than with the employers. Occasional 
conflicts have come to be regarded ‘as being unavoid- 
able incidents of industrial life; they are looked upon 
with equanimity and with a placid belief, based on 
long experience, that after a more or less prolonged 
struggle, masters and men will compose their differences 
and business will go on as before. So long as the 
old Trade Union policy prevailed, this confidence was 
no doubt well founded, and the trade of this country 
is so vast that local disturbances, even of wide extent 
and considerable duration, do not materially affect the 
results of the industrial year. Thus the 7zmes, in a 
leading article upon “Industry and Commerce” in 
1910, after calling attention to the very serious strikes 
that had occurred during the year is able to say :— 
“In spite of all these obstacles to the smooth working 
of industry, the general business of the country has 
been, on the whole, improving;” and again:—“ The 
evil influence of the labour troubles has been only 
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slightly perceptible in the railway traffic receipts,” 
while “the statistics of unemployment continue to 
show a great improvement as compared with a year 


ago.”! When the extent and duration of the strikes _ 


referred to are remembered, this is a remarkable 
illustration of the comparative insignificance of the 
effect of labour disputes upon the whole trade of the 
nation. But will this be so under the new order of 
things? Hitherto when a strike takes place, although 


occasionally sympathetic strikes occur in connection © 


with it, and although attempts may be made to extend 
the area of disturbance, the agitation is generally 
confined to the locality in which it originated—each 
union fights independently for its own hand, and not 
as part of an army engaged in a great campaign. 
But under the new 7égzme each union, under the 
command of the Socialist Labour party, will be a 
fighting unit to be employed as required by the 


general plan of the war against society. Nothing | 


could be more damaging to such a campaign than 


the success of conciliatory methods in settling labour | 
disputes; each amicable settlement that is arrived at | 


between employers and wage-earners strengthens the 
existing social organisation and adds to the difficulties 


of those who attack it. The longer the settlement of | 
any dispute is delayed, and the wider the area affected \) 


\ 


by it, the greater the inconvenience and disturbance | 


it will cause, and the more potent will be its influence 
in disposing the public to acquiesce in the State 
regulation of labour, in the hope that under such a 
system these troubles would be avoided. This may 
be fairly assumed to be the light in which the subject 
would present itself to a convinced State Socialist ; to 


" Times, January 1911, 
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those who are not victims of this particular obsession 
the assumption, upon which this reasoning is founded, 
that industrial disturbance would cease under the 
proposed régime, appears to be unwarranted by experi- 
ence and contrary to probability, unless workmen can 
be converted from freemen into slaves. 

It would seem, therefore, that for those who have 
convinced themselves that national well-being depends 
upon the establishment of State Socialism, and that 
everything calculated to secure its victory is therefore 
justifiable, the policy indicated is to hinder the progress 
of settlement and conciliation in labour disputes. In 
France, this anti-social work is energetically and 
efficiently performed by the C. G. T., who do not 
confine themselves to interfering with the amicable 
settlement of disputes, but do all in their power to 
originate them. It is to be feared that the small junto 
of able men who now direct the action of the State 
Socialist party may be tempted to play a part in this 
country somewhat similar to that of the C. G. T. in 
France. It is true that the ultimate object of the 
C. G. T. differs fundamentally from, and is incompatible 
with, that of State Socialists; but for the moment the 
policy of opposing the conciliation in labour disputes is 
as advantageous to the cause of Collectivism in this 
country as to that of Syndicalism in France. 

The causes to which strikes are due, and by which 
their duration is determined are so numerous, and the 
relative importance of these causes is so hard to dis- 
tinguish, that it is difficult to feel sure whether any 
attempt has actually been made to give practical effect 
to such a policy by State Socialists as a party; but the 
history of recent labour disputes certainly suggests the 
presence of some outside influence antagonistic to all 
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attempts at settlement. In both the great disputes (in 
the North-eastern Coast shipping trade and in the 
Welsh mining industry) which occurred in 1910, there 
was evidence of a spirit of hostility to efforts at 
conciliation which had never before been so strongly 
manifested. As has already been pointed out, unless 
the men, having once selected their representatives, are 
content to leave matters in their hands and to accept 
and loyally perform undertakings made by them with 
the employers, negotiation is futile, and the peaceable 
settlement of industrial disputes by collective bargain- 
ing will be impossible. If the men consider that their 
leaders do not adequately represent their interests and 
wishes, their proper course is to replace them by those 
in whom they can feel confidence’; but to leave their 
leaders nominally in authority and then reject their 
advice and refuse to accept the arrangements made by 
them, as was repeatedly done by the men in the strikes 
referred to, is a course which if generally followed must 
be fatal to the system of collective bargaining. As was 
pointed out by Mr Barnes, M.P., in a statement referring 
to his resignation of the post of General Secretary of 
the A. S. R. S.1:—‘If Trade Union officials were to 
be flouted without reason, the effectiveness of Trade 
Unionism would be weakened and collective bargaining 
undermined.” ? 

To what cause, then, is this menacing change in the 
attitude of the men to be attributed? It is at any rate 
clear, that if the policy of the State Socialist party is as 
suggested, nothing could be more opportune for them 
than the appearance and increase of this recalcitrant 
spirit. No doubt the discontent and impatience of the 

1“ The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants.” 


2 Times, 9th April 1908. 
Hi. 2 
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men with the slow progress made by constitutional 
means in the improvement of their conditions compared 
with the hopes they have been led to entertain, has had 
something to do with their insubordination; but this 
cause for discontent is no new thing, and it is probable 
that if the old Trade Union policy had been still in 
force, wiser counsels would have prevailed, and the great 
disputes of 1910 would have been expeditiously settled. 
The absence of the guiding influence of the old policy 
no doubt had much effect in prolonging the strife; but 
some more active agency than this seems required to 
explain the recalcitrant attitude of the A. S. R. S., and 
to account for the stubborn and prolonged refusal of 
the men to accept the terms of arrangement approved 
by their leaders in the North-eastern shipping dispute, 
and for the insubordination, disorder, and violence 
shown by the Welsh miners, Certainly the Labour 
Socialist party in the House of Commons showed no 
anxiety to assist in bringing these disputes to an end. 
Mr Keir Hardie’s energies as leader of that party were 
employed in bringing charges against the police sent to 
maintain order, to denying, in the face of the clearest 
evidence, acts of violence and destruction committed by 
the strikers, and to embarrassing the Government in 
performing their duty of maintaining law and order. 
If the hypothesis that a policy of antagonism to con- 
ciliation has really been adopted by State Socialists is 
a correct one, the conduct of their party in the House 
of Commons was well calculated to give effect to it. 

To Anarchists of the revolutionary type, to Com- 
munists, Syndicalists, Social Democrats, to all who 
wish to destroy the existing organisation of society, 
the delusion unhappily so prevalent that capital 
and labour are necessarily antagonistic, is an asset 
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of the greatest value to be preserved with the utmost 
care. So long as this antagonism continues there is 
always the chance that, skilfully manipulated, some 
conflict between capital and labour may be developed 
into industrial revolution, on such a scale that social 
chaos would ensue, and would give the enemies of 
society the opportunity they hope for. 

We see, then, that diverse and mutually destructive 
as are their ultimate objects, all these revolutionary 
parties have this bond of union, which, temporarily at 
any rate, unites them in opposition to all attempts to 
improve the relations between capital and labour. 
Their common policy is to widen the breach, to 
accentuate disputes, and to check and discourage the 
growing perception, by the more intelligent wage- 
earners, of the fact that their true interests are identical 
with those of capital. Is it not possible, then, that the 
ominous social symptoms which have distinguished 
recent strikes are attributable in a great measure, not 
to any formal alliance or predetermined action between 
the enemies of society, but to the fact that it is the 
common interest of them all to maintain and increase 
the discord, the continuance of which so materially 
assists their designs? As has been said, the intricacy 
of existing conditions in the industrial world makes it 
extremely difficult to identify the causes which initiate 
and influence the progress of trade disputes, and assign 
to each its relative value, and the correctness of the 
foregoing hypothesis, which ascribes a common policy 
to the various parties referred to, must rest chiefly upon 
an hypothetical estimate of what, given their object, 
their policy under existing circumstances is likely to 
be. Inthe case of some of these parties, there can be 
no room for doubt. Etymologically, the designation 
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Anarchist includes the gentle philosopher, whose error 
is that his theories bear no relation to existing facts, 
who is convinced that the coming of the millennium is 
delayed only by the existence of law, but who has a 
horror of violence and makes no attempt to put his 
theories into practice ; as well as the political Anarchist, 
who holds similar views about law, but is fully prepared 
to resort to violence to carry them into effect ; and the 
self-centred desperado, who finds in the doctrine of 
Anarchy an excuse for waging a murderous war against 
society for his own benefit. The public in general, 
however, pays but little attention to these distinctions, 
and regards Anarchists as almost exclusively belonging 
to the last-named class ; and there can be no doubt that, 
excluding the first class, which is numerically quite 
insignificant, Anarchists will instigate and encourage 
any and every revolt against law and order quite 
irrespective of its cause, and will give a whole-hearted 
support to all that tends to promote discord and hinder 
negotiation in industrial disputes. The same certainty 
may be felt about the action of the Syndicalists, whose 
avowed object is the forcible transfer of the property of 
the employers to themselves, and who, pending the arrival 
of the revolution they hope for, busily prepare the 
ground by instigating and exacerbating quarrels between 
masters and men. It is not probable that at the present 
time this latter party has many avowed adherents, or 
is of much importance in this country, but as far as 
it goes their influence will be entirely on the side of 
discord. The foreign lady who took so prominent a 
part in urging the Welsh miners to acts of violence in 
the autumn of IgI0, seems to have been a thorough- 
going advocate of the general strike, and her presence 
was ominously significant of the readiness of foreign 
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Syndicalists to take prompt advantage of any opportunity 
for introducing their propaganda into England. 

The Communists, whose blind faith in humanity | 
rivals that of the philosophical Anarchists and State 
Socialists, are hopelessly unpractical, and it is not likely ' 
that they would recognise the advantage of acting in 
concert with others; but their doctrine requires the 
destruction of the existing society, and whatever action 
they takewill certainly be adverse to anything calculated 
to strengthen its position. 

Next, there is the Social Democratic party, repre- 
sented by the S. D. F. (the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion). Whether this party has any definite idea as to 
its objects or how to secure them, it is difficult to learn. 
Their views of industrial organisation appear to be 
those of Marx, modified by a perception that events in 
the industrial world have by no means followed the 
course marked out for them by that discredited 
philosopher. At any rate, if they do possess any 
definite idea of the social organisation of the future, 
they do not take the public into their confidence. In a 
letter to the ‘7zmes of 26th December 1910, Mr Hyndman, 
who as its originator may be presumed to speak for the 
party with authority, says:—“I have yet to learn, 
however, that Social Democracy is committed to 
Anarchism, Pacifism, or Sabotage.” This is not 
enlightening as an exposition of policy, and appears 
to be inconsistent with what he wrote in 1885 :—“ The 
great social revolution of the nineteenth century is at 
hand, and if fighting should be necessary the workers 
may at least remember the profound historical truth 
that “force” is the midwife of progress, delivering the 
old society pregnant with the new, and reflect that they 
are striving for the final overthrow of a tyranny more 
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degrading than the worst chattel slavery of ancient 
times.”! The social revolution “at hand” in 1885 has 
not yet taken place; but there is no reason to suppose 
that the S. D. F. has changed its opinions or is more 
averse from the employment of force for the realisation 
of its objects now than it was in 1885, and it must 
certainly be included amongst the opponents of any 
policy which would help to perpetuate the existing 
social organisation. 


1 Justice, 18th July 1885. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SYNDICALISM AND COLLECTIVISM 


Precarious Position of State Socialists. Labour-Socialist Party in 
the House of Commons and the Industrial Disputes of Igro, 
Mr Sidney Webb and the A. S. R. S. 


THE attitude of the parties hitherto referred to 
towards industrial conciliation can be predicted with 
certainty, but when we consider the probable action of 
that large and important body, the State Socialists, the 
question is by no means so simple. Their influence 
upon social movements at the present time is so con- 
siderable, that it is important to examine their 
position with care, in order to judge of the direction in 
which this influence is likely to be exerted. Their 
object is clearly defined and frankly avowed; and for 
many years they have pursued it with great persistence 
and ability, and with considerable success. They 
apparently hope to secure the State supremacy they 
hold to be necessary for the good of all, by peaceable 
and constitutional means, and they are sanguine that 
by social legislation and by the gradual increase of 
taxation they will be able to extinguish private 
property, and to substitute the State for individuals, in 
the ownership of capital and in the direction of industry. 
Recent pee aie and the existing political situation 
8 
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(1911) have greatly encouraged their hopes, and the 
gradual permeation of society by their ideas, on which 
process the more prudent members of the party rely as 
the surest path to success, appears to be proceeding at 
an accelerated pace. But promising as present circum- 
stances'seem to be, the position of State Socialists is in 
reality a precarious one; whilst on the one hand the 
success of Syndicalism would be fatal to their cause, on 
the other the success of “conciliation” in labour 
disputes would be almost as dangerous, since if the 
senseless antagonism between capital and labour were 
removed, the existing industrial organisation would be 
established upon an inexpugnable basis. Recently 
great efforts have been made to accomplish this recon- 
ciliation. In 1896 the State created statutory machinery 
for the conciliatory adjustment of labour disputes. The 
experiment has been attended with considerable 
success ; the hope of peace between capital and labour 
grew brighter, and if the old Trade Union policy had 
remained in force, there would have been a fair prospect 
of settled industrial peace in the near future; but now 
that the State Socialists are in command of the Trade 
Unions, the most powerful influence in furthering or 
checking the progress of conciliation is in their hands. 
How has this great influence been employed? The 
number of votes under Socialist control in the House of 
Commons is, relatively to the voting power of the great 
parties, insignificant, and the success of their tactics in 
Parliament depends upon the assistance of the Radical 
wing of the Liberal party. These men are not 
Socialists, although for political and humane reasons 
they are ready to support measures of social reform, the 
socialistic tendency of which they either fail to recognise, 
or feel confident that progress in the direction of 
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socialism can always be arrested before it is too late.! 
We may feel sure that these men are sincerely anxious 
for the success of conciliatory methods in industrial 
disputes, and if they were to find that the influence of 
the Socialist party was being employed to check 
attempts at conciliation, their eyes would be opened to 
the danger of giving their support to that party. If 
this were to happen it would be a serious, probably a 
fatal blow to the success of Collectivist political tactics. 
These considerations suggest that from a political point 
of view State Socialists would be unwise to show any 
sign of hostility to the progress of conciliation in labour 
disputes, and yet its success would be fatal to their 
projects. They had, therefore, to choose whether they 
would support or oppose the principle of conciliation in 
labour disputes. Under these circumstances what has 
been their attitude? 

We know that the conduct of the Labour-Socialist 
party in Parliament during the Welsh coal-miners 
strike was certainly not conducive to the settlement 
of that dispute, and, apart from Parliamentary action, 
it is evident’ from the history of the great disputes of 
1910 that the presence of a socialistic element amongst 
the men on strike had great influence in leading them 
to reject proposals for settlement. But there are other 
methods of promoting discord which do not involve 
personal interference in a strike, and which are far more 


1 Lord Selborne, speaking at a dinner given to him by the 
Liberal Union Club on 26th April 1911, is reported to have said, 
with reference to the danger of the Radical-Socialist alliance, 
“that no such principles as the Socialists advocated could come 
into operation in this country without civil war. We had not 
rifles in our hands, but we were as near revolution as was possible 
under Parliamentary form, and the people of this country did not 
yet appreciate all that was happening around them,” 
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widely effective ; much may be done by the speeches 
of prominent men which are published and widely 
disseminated, and this is a means of exerting influence 
eminently suited to the highly educated and intelligent 
men who lead the State Socialist party. If, then, we 
can find a published speech delivered to a Trade Union 
audience by some eminent and representative State 
Socialist whilst the great industrial disputes of 1910 
were in progress, we may hope to find in it some 
indication of the attitude of that party towards the 
policy of conciliation. Outside Parliament no man is 
better known as a representative of State Socialism than 
Mr Sidney Webb, who, in respect of that doctrine, 
occupies a position in this country somewhat similar to 
that occupied by M. Jaurés in France. As joint-author 
of the Hzstory of Trade Unionitsm and Industrial 
Democracy, Mr Webb is widely recognised as an authority 
upon questions of industrial disputes. A speech 
by him upon the relations between employers and 
employees would be assured of the widest publicity, 
especially in the Trade Unionist world, and at the time 
referred to could not fail to have considerable influ- 
ence upon the prospects of conciliation. On the 17th 
September 1910, Mr Webb addressed a meeting of the 
A. S. R. S.1 on the occasion of the inauguration of their 
new offices. In estimating the influence of this speech 
it should be borne in mind that the Trade Union 
whose members Mr Webb was addressing had for long 
been agitating against the conditions of service 
of railway men, and that in the autumn of 1907 a 
general strike of their members was threatened, and 
for some weeks seemed to be imminent. It was, 
however, averted, and an arrangement, which it was 
1 Associated Society of Railway Servants, 
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thought would be satisfactory and fair to both sides, 
was concluded on the 6th of November in that year. 

A feature of this settlement was the establishment 
of Conciliation Boards for the amicable discussion of 
questions in dispute by representatives of the Company 
and of the men, with a provision for arbitration in the 
event of disagreement. These Boards were duly 
established, and in August 1910 the Board of Trade 
Railway Department issued a Blue book (Cd. 5332) 
describing their work, and presenting a statement of 
settlements arrived at under their auspices. These 
Conciliation Boards have not, however, been successful 
in putting an end to the agitation. The men, rightly 
or wrongly, complained bitterly of misinterpretation of 
the awards made by arbitrators under what Mr C. Bowtell 
(Chairman of the men’s side of the central Conciliation 
Board) at a mass meeting of the Great Eastern railway- 
men on 30th September 1910 described as “this 
scandalous, humbugging conciliation scheme.” At 
the time when Mr Webb’s speech was delivered, 
discontent amongst railway employees was widely 
spread. On the North British, the Midland, the Great 
Northern, and the Great Eastern railways there was 
continued unrest and agitation ; on the North-Eastern— 
which company had a scheme of its own and refused 
to join in the general conciliation scheme of 1907— 
there was a strike in July 1910, when the shunters 
suddenly left their work without notice either to the 
Company or to their own officials, upon what may justly 
be described as a frivolous pretext. It should be 
remembered also that Mr Bell, for many years the 
general Secretary of the A. S. R. S., who refused to accept 
the constitution or obey the orders of the Socialist- 
Labour party, had been forced to resign his position, 
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But the industrial unrest in September 1910 was not 
confined to the transport service, it was widely spread 
and serious. The shipyard dispute of the North-east 
coast, the cause of which was the refusal of a small body 
of men to adhere to the terms of the agreements into 
which they had entered, was in active progress;1 a 
strike had been proclaimed in the Welsh coal-fields, 
which led to serious rioting, accompanied by brutal 
treatment of non-unionists and destruction of property, 
and the great cotton trade of Lancashire was menaced 
with disorganisation. Mr Webb’s speech was therefore 
made at a critical moment. The report upon which the 
following comments are based is that given in the 
Railway Review for the 23rd September IgIo. 

Mr Webb recommended his audience to demand a 
minimum wage of 24s., with a sliding scale to meet any 
rise in the cost of provisions, and declared that “every 
penny that goes in dividend before these proper expenses 
have been met, every penny earned at the expense of 
working excessive hours, or by paying less than an 
adequate wage, is robbery.” The language is strong, 
but allowance must be made for the contagious excite- 
ment of a sympathetic audience, and most people will 
sympathise with the feeling that prompted the expression ; 

1 A general settlement of the “shipyard dispute” was arrived 
at and signed by the parties concerned in March rg11. A full 
account of the details of this agreement is given in the 7zmes of 
toth March 1911. These terms appear to show an increased 
recognition of the essential solidarity of capital and labour on both 
sides, and is a notable triumph for the cause of conciliation. It 
must be remembered, however, that the success of this agreement 
in preventing strikes in the future must depend upon the continued 
willingness of the rank and file of the unions concerned to obey 
the advice of their leaders, and the history of the disputes which 


have been terminated by this agreement gives reason for doubting 
whether this essential condition is likely to be maintained. 
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but it must be remembered that, as understood by 
Mr Webb and his audience, this statement was founded 
upon the assumption that the meaning of the terms 
“proper expenses,” “excessive hours,” and “adequate 
wage” was to be determined, not by economical 
exigencies and mutual arrangement, but by the opinion 
of the men themselves. Still, considering the occasion 
and the audience, there is not much to cavil atin this; but 
there are other parts of the speech which are open to 
far more serious objection, and which seem to be well 
calculated to keep alive the spirit of discord and labour 
unrest, not only in the railway service but in other 
departments of labour, and to contain suggestions which 
could hardly be misunderstood by the audience, and 
which certainly do not make for peace. For instance :— 


“JT do not know whether we have ever adequately 
realised how the organisation of the life of the whole 
country is bound up day by day with the smooth and 
uninterrupted working of the railway system. If you 
realise this great aggregation of London, with its 
7,000,000 of people, you will see the metropolitan 
railway service bringing the 7,000,000 in (szc), and taking 
them out. If this railway service were to cease, the 
whole business and work of London must necessarily 
stop. I do not know whether we ordinarily realise 
that these seven millions of people in London have to 
keep food in store for only a few days, that in the 
middle of London there is only food for the whole 
of the population for a few days, and that we are 
really fed from food stores which have come into 
London within the last few hours. Now if that supply 
of food were stopped for a week, or even for one day, I 
shudder to think what would happen. That puts the 
railway service in a peculiar position, and a peculiar 
position which has to be recognised.” 

I 
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In this extract there are manifest errors in reporting, 
which however do not affect the sense. It may be 
urged that what is here said is a mere statement of an 
obvious truth, and that it is of national importance that 
railway servants should realise their exceptional position 
in the world of industry and their consequent responsi- 
bility. If this moral had been emphasised by Mr Webb, 
if he had pointed out the disastrous results to the 
trade of the country, and the misery inflicted upon 
multitudes of innocent persons, by even a temporary 
interruption of the railway service, with the same force 
he employed in showing the men the strength of their 
position, and had then used his great influence in urging 
them to give due weight to these considerations in 
pressing their demands, to show a conciliatory spirit 
in negotiations for settlement, and to refrain from 
striking until the last extremity—when all possible 
means of amicable settlement had been exhausted— 
he would have done a real service to the community. 
But on this side of the question he was silent; he dwelt 
much on the grievances of the men and upon the duty 
of the community towards them, but said nothing of the 
reciprocal duty of the men towards the community. In 
the absence of this corrective reminder, his graphic 
presentment of the immense power in the hands of 
railway servants has a sinister significance. He was 
addressing an audience of men who had already shown 
considerable readiness to strike, in order to enforce their 
demands, and who had fresh in their minds the events 
of the great French Railway strike. To direct the 
attention of these men to the defenceless position of 
London, in respect of the supply of the necessaries of 
life, and at the same time lay stress upon their 
grievances, could hardly fail to be interpreted by them 
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as a suggestion that as indispensable agents in securing 
a continuous supply of the necessaries of life, they were 
in a position to make their own terms. It must be 
admitted that the words used certainly appear to 
lend themselves readily to such an interpretation, in 
the circumstances under which they were spoken; and 
however far it may have been from Mr Webb’s intention, 
the suggestion conveyed by his words was that by a 
railway strike on a sufficiently large scale to stop the 
supply of necessaries to London, the men might enforce 
compliance with their desires. 

Again the statement, unaccompanied by any 
explanation, that out of 113,490 cases in which men were 
kept at work for fifteen and sixteen and even eighteen 
hours, only four cases were investigated by the Board of 
Trade, was a distinct encouragement to the men to 
believe that they were being unfairly treated, a feeling 
which would be strengthened by the following remarks 
upon the interpretation placed by railway directors 
upon awards given under conciliation agreements :— 


“T cannot refrain from saying that there do seem to 
have been cases in which the railway directors have not 
interpreted these awards in the way, in the honest way, 
in which they would have interpreted the award of an 
arbitration with men of their own class; and certainly I 
cannot understand the honesty of men who have agreed 
that certain conditions of labour should be arranged for 
a whole class, who then go to individuals and propose 
that they should make a separate agreement with them 
in flat contradiction to that which they had promised 
to give to the whole class of men. The Board of Trade 
has quite properly laid it down that no condition 
contrary to those in the award can be recognised as 
honest or binding, and I am glad to think that great 
principle of collective protection has been thus upheld. 
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But what does astonish me is that any chairman of a 
railway company should have allowed such things done 
in his name. I am glad to see, however, that no 
chairman has sought to justify such action. I do not 
think, for the credit of railway managers, who, after all 
are English gentlemen, that any one of them will 
venture to justify the attempts which have been made 
to substitute for that collective agreement an individual 
bargain which that collective agreement was intended 
to put an end to.” 


Whether or not there was any real foundation for 
this charge against the “honesty” of railway directors, 
such a statement as this to such an audience at sucha 
time was better calculated to exacerbate the suspicions 
of the men than to further the cause of “conciliation.” 

But for those who hope for the cessation of the 
suicidal conflict between capital and labour, the most 
ominous part of Mr Webb’s speech is that in which he 
refers to the judgment in the well-known Osborne case. 
The justice of a decision, the effect of which is, that no 
member of a Trade Union shall be compelled against 
his will to contribute to the support in the House of 
Commons of men to whose politics hé is opposed, seems 
to be unassailable; but the fury which it has excited 
amongst the Socialist leaders of the Trade Unions is in 
itself evidence of the value of the judgment as a safe- 
guard of liberty, and shows also how clearly they 
recognise the fact, that unless they can use compulsion 
to enforce the payment of parliamentary levies, they 
will not be able to obtain the funds they require from 
the Trade Unions. It is, therefore, a matter of vital 
importance to them to obtain the reversal of this 
obnoxious decision by the only means possible—an 
Act of Parliament. To gain this end, the whole political 
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strength of the Trade Unions is being employed, and 
every effort possible is being made to persuade the men 
that the judgment is an unwarrantable invasion of their 
rights, and that its reversal is necessary to protect their 
legitimate interests. 

No one can be more fully aware than Mr Webb how 
vitally important it is to the welfare of a community 
that public respect for its judges and for judicial 
decisions should be maintained. Happily for this 
country the public has for many years placed full and 
fully justified confidence in the ability, independence, 
integrity, and impartiality of its judges ; and it is amazing 
that any one in Mr Webb’s position should speak of the 
highest legal tribunal in the land as showing “colossal 
ignorance” of the subject with which it was dealing, 
and even more astonishing is it to find him referring 
throughout his remarks to the judgment as being that 
of the “ House of Lords.” Mr F. Harrison in a letter in 
the Zzmes, 26th October 1910, describes such a mis- 
statement in these words :— 


“The decision, of course, had nothing to do with 
peers as such. It is a scurvy trick to denounce the 
judgment as that of the Hereditary Chamber. All 
the Lords who sat on the case were professional men, 
who had risen from the commonality by their own 
life-long toil. Two of the law lords, in fact, were old 
Liberals and good friends to Trade Unionism. In 
the Court of Appeal in 1908 the Master of the Rolls 
and the two Lords Justices were commoners. Two 
out of the three were former Liberal members, and 
they all laid down the law at least as strongly as did 
the Lords in 1909. The two Appeal Courts had no 
alternativecourse. In fact, eight of our most experienced 
judges have simply stated the law as it has been under- 
stood by lawyers, and by politicians, and business men.” 

I 2 
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In addition to the imputation of “colossal ignorance,” 
Mr Webb went on to suggest that the judges were 
influenced by corrupt politicial considerations. He is 
reported to have said:—“It is unfortunate, for the 
credit of the House of Lords and the judges, that it 
was only when Trade Unions ceased to support the 
| recognised political party, and took to supporting the 
party which was not in favour that objection was taken 
- to their running candidates.” 

The impression left upon the minds of his audience 
by Mr Webb’s language must have been that, by a 
judgment pronounced by the House of Lords, who were 
quite ignorant of the subject they were dealing with, 
Trade Unions had been deprived of rights which had 
always been theirs, and that this decision was not only 
an ignorant one but was influenced by political considera- 
tions adverse to the wage-earning classes. On the 
whole, the impression produced upon the reader of 
Mr Webb’s speech is that it was well calculated to 
accentuate the quarrel between capital and labour, 
but certainly not to assist attempts made to settle 
disputes between these great social forces by conciliatory 
methods. 

If, then, the State Socialist party have come to the 
conclusion that the progress of conciliation in labour 
disputes is a more serious danger to their cause than 
the revolutionary violence advocated by Syndicalists, 
and therefore that it should be resisted, this speech 
would materially assist such a policy; and the fact of 
its delivery by so prominent a member of the party 
seems to show that such a policy has in fact 
been adopted. But it may be argued that it is unfair 
to treat these utterances to a sympathetic audience 
as justifying the attribution of a settled policy to the 
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speaker. M. Gustave le Bon, in his Psychologie des 
Joules, has shown how great is the reciprocal effect of 
sympathy between a speaker and his audience in leading 
to the utterance of sentiments which, after the excite- 
ment of the moment has passed, would be repudiated 
both by the speaker and by his hearers. Whether in Mr 
Webb’s case this is the explanation of those sentences 
in his speech which have been commented upon above, 
it is impossible to say, but it seems unlikely that so 
experienced and cautious a speaker would have allowed 
himself to be so carried away by the enthusiasm 
of the moment as to take a line clearly injurious to 
the cause of “conciliation” in labour disputes, unless 
such had been his intention. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM 


The Authors and. the “Osborne Judgment.” Their Arguments 
in Favour of its Reversal. 


IN the preface to a new edition (1911) of the Azstory 
of Trade Untonism, a renewed attack is made upon 
the Osborne judgment. The authors of that work 
endeavour to prove that the effect of this decision has 
been to deprive Trade Unions of rights which for many 
years had been exercised without question, and that 
this being so, the law as laid down by this judgment 
urgently demands revision by the legislature. 

The fate of the Osborne judgment has a most 
important bearing upon the question we are considering. 
If this judgment, and that given by the Court of Appeal 
in Mr Osborne’s favour in his suit for restitution of 
his membership of his Union remain unaltered, the 
Socialist domination of the Trade Unions will no longer 
be so serious an obstacle to the progress of conciliation 
in labour disputes as it is at the present time, and 
it may be hoped, that when State Socialists no longer 
direct their policy, Trade Unions will revert to that in 
force before their capture by the Socialist party. If 
this should happen, the increasing tendency towards 


conciliatory methods of settling labour disputes would 
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have free play, and the likelihood of the occurrence of 
a general strike in this country would be greatly 
diminished. If, however, the Government should yield 
to the Socialist demands and undertake legislation, 
which, under the pretext of regularising the legal 
position of Trade Unions, would destroy the safeguards 
to individual liberty established by the Osborne cases, 
the danger to the nation of revolutionary labour out- 
breaks upon a large scale will become even more 
serious than it is at present. It will be well, therefore, 
to consider the arguments advanced by Mr and Mrs 
Webb, in order to see whether they supply any plausible 
reason for interference with the law as settled by the 
Osborne cases. Before it is possible to establish the 
contention that Trade Unions have been deprived of 
rights that they formerly possessed, by the Osborne 
judgment, it is necessary to prove that they were in 
fact legitimately entitled to those privileges. But this 
claim involves the assertion that Trade Unions although 
quasi-corporate bodies, and as such possessing the 
privileges of statutory corporations, are nevertheless 
free from thé law by which the activities of corporations 
are restricted to the objects defined in their charter 
or articles of association, which is tantamount to saying 
that Trade Unions should be permitted to enjoy the 
privileges of a corporation when it suits them, and 
to repudiate their corporate character when they find 
it inconvenient. The Courts naturally declined to 
recognise so anomalous a position, and when stated 
in plain language, it is difficult to believe that such 
a claim can be put forward seriously, still less that it 
should be advanced as an argument for the alteration 
of the law. No doubt recent legislation, ¢¢., “The 


1 So long ago as 1869, Mr Frederick Harrison warned the 
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Trades Disputes Act,” 1906, has encouraged a 
belief that there is no limit to the subservience of 
Government to demands for exceptional treatment by 
Trade Unionists. The reasons why such a demand 
ought not to be made were stated with great force 
by Mr F. Harrison, in a letter published in the Zzmes 
of 26th October 1910 :— 


“Working men cannot seriously ask that Trade 
Unions shall have electoral rights which are withheld 
from all other corporate and quasi-corporate bodies. 
It is common practice that a public company will be 
restrained from spending its funds in any way not 
definitely included in its charter, articles of association, 
or special statute. No railroad can build a passenger 
ship till it is so authorised by law, nor can a steamship 
company build a railroad not included in its Charter or 
Act. This is so although both companies exist to carry 
passengers and goods from place to place. In I907a 
member of the present Government forced a great rail- 
road board to refund money illegally spent for electoral 
purposes. This is the A B C of the law of association. 
Why are working men to be placed outside the common 
law of the realm?” 


Mr F. Harrison has been a life-long supporter of the 
interests of Trade Unions; for years he worked and 
subscribed to put workmen in the House of Commons 
as the free representatives of real constituencies; he is 
himself a member of two unions. His words, therefore, 
ought to carry weight with Trade Unionists when he 
points out the error they are making in demanding a 


Trade Unions that they “cannot take the benefit of being quasi- 
corporations, and yet be free from the legal obligations imposed 
upon all corporations.” 
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reversal of the Osborne judgment. In the same letter 
as that quoted above, he draws a graphic picture of 
what would happen if the demand were complied 
with :— 


“One result would be that banks, railroads, brewers, 
and all trading corporations which can readily bring 
themselves within the definition of a ‘trade union’ as 
given by the Act of 1876, would be equally authorised 
by statute publicly to run and pay delegates of their 
own, and to order their votes from the companies 
board-room. Independent men, and men who sought 
to represent bond fide political parties, would be 
squeezed out. Bosses and ‘trusts’ would carry four- 
fifths of the seats, and, in the end, the capitalist 
nominees, being backed by the longer purses, would 
have it all their own way. The House would be full of 
honourable members for beer, steel, cotton, shipping, 
hops, and corn ‘Combines,’ and that not only casually 
and surreptitiously, but publicly and normally by Act 
of Parliament. It is bad enough that we already have 
so many M.P.’s with special trade interests in private 
life. What would it be when the Legislature had 
formally empowered all these companies to run and 
pay delegates, officially bound to take orders from no 
other party or person.” ! 


Much ingenuity is shown by Mr and Mrs Webb in 
meeting these obvious objections to the Trade Union 
demand for the reversal of the Osborne judgment. The 
gist of their argument is that in the modern world all 
kinds of corporate entities come into existence without 
any formal instruments of incorporation, that English 
lawyers have for years unconsciously adopted the 
legally heterodox view that a corporation is anything 
which acts as such, that by small alterations of 

1 Times, 29th December 1908, 
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procedure—‘“ Sometimes by little dodges and frictions 
of the Courts themselves” 1—a practice of treating every 
corporate entity, however informal its inception, as if it 
had been created by a formal instrument, has been 
established, and that such a development of legal 
doctrine is only common sense. That Trade Unions 
being “in fact corporate entities, often having behind 
them more than a hundred years of “ perpetual succes- 
sion,’? it was really absurd to treat them as was 
done by Parliament in 1871 and 1876, and again in 
1906 as “unincorporated groups of persons having in 
a corporate capacity no legally enforceable obligations 
and hardly any legally enforceable rights.”? Under 
these circumstances, Mr and Mrs Webb assert that the 
principle of ultra vires ought not to be applied to 
corporate entities who were quite unaware of its exist- 
ence, and that if the old doctrine of the necessity of a 
legal instrument for the creation of a corporate entity 
be discarded, it is not fair to apply the severe limitations 
which restrict the action of statutory corporate bodies 
to associations informally constituted, but now recog- 
nised as corporations. The principle of wltva vires, 
they say, ought to apply only to such corporations as 
have come into existence for certain strictly defined 
purposes, for which alone exceptional privileges have 
been granted to them, and ought not to be applied to 
bodies which, although corporations, have no strict 
definition of objects, and therefore they assert the 
principle of ultra vires is not applicable to Trade 
Unions. 

The fallacy of this argument is that it is founded 
upon an assumption for which there is no longer any 
1 History of Trade Unionism, Edition 1911, p. xii. 

* Ibid, p. xiii. 5 [bid., p. xiii. 
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basis, since it was decided by the Osborne judgment 
that the purposes of Trade Unions were actually defined 
and limited by the definition clause in the Act of 1871 
which gave them a legal status, and in the Trade Union 
Act of 1876. With reference to these clauses, Lord 
Justice Farwell said:—“ Now when the Legislature 
gives statutory existence to such a body,” ze,a Trade 
Union, “and with such privileges a definition clause is 
absolutely essential, and accordingly we find that the 
definition clauses in both Acts (1871 and 1876) are 
intended to be true definition clauses, that is, precise 
statements of the essential nature of Trade Unions, and 
are not expressed to be mere clauses of inclusion. The 
words are ‘Trade Union means’ not ‘includes,’ Further, 
the Act of 1906 adopts by reference the same definition 
clause.” ! 

The argument, therefore, amounts to no more than 
an assertion of what the law ought to be, in opposition 
to the opinion of the two highest legal tribunals in the 
country of what it actually is, 

Tested by this definition, it is clear that the action 
of the Trade Unions which gave rise to the Osborne 
case was ultra vires. But that the judges should have 
decided that Trade Unions, having received statutory. 
privileges, must be bound by their statutory definition 
of objects, excites Mr and Mrs Webb’s amazement, and 
appears to them to show “a curious ignorance of life 
outside the Law Courts, and especially of what every- 
body knows”; but they say “it is necéssary to state 
plainly, with regard to this part of the Osborne judg- 
ment, that to the present writers, as to many other 
people, it seems an astounding aberration, amounting 


Times, 30th November 1908. 
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to a miscarriage of justice,”1 and quote Lord James of 
Hereford in support of their view. Lord James of 
Hereford is no doubt a high authority, but his opinion 
can hardly be held to override that of the judges who 
tried the Osborne case. Mr and Mrs Webb proceed to 
argue that the definition is of so wide an application in 
respect of the range of associations of different kinds to 
which it might apply, that it could not possibly have 
been intended “to limit the legal freedom of all these 
associations with all their varied functions, exclusively 
to the purposes specified in the definitions whzch happen 
to be those alone in which they resemble each other.”? 

It is difficult to understand how this statement can 
assist Mr and Mrs Webb’s contention. Trade Unions 
have undoubtedly done, and have continued to do, 
many things unauthorised by their statutory powers. 
This has been possible because nobody objected, and 
the question of the legality of their action remained in 
abeyance. Mr F. Harrison says: “There is nothing 
new in this; nor is any special incapacity for Trade 
Unions created by the judgment. If the payment of 
parliamentary salaries by Trade Union funds has been 
practised without hindrance for a long time, it is 
because Courts of Law are judicial and not executive 
powers. They do not decide cases until a plaintiff 
brings a defendant before them. It was always open 
to any Trade Unionist to do this, but none till Mr 
Osborne chose to try the right.” 3 

Surely it cannot be seriously contended that because 
a corporate body has been acting illegally for years with 
impunity, it has thereby gained a right to continue so 

1 History of Trade Unionism, Preface, p, xvi. 


2 Jbid., Edition 1911, p. xvil. (Italics in original.) 
3 Times, 4th December 1908, 
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to act! If, as asserted by Mr and Mrs Webb, the 
beneficent part of the work of the Trade Unions were 
found to be legally ultra vives as a consequence of the 
Osborne judgment, it would be an excellent reason for 
demanding an alteration of the law in order to remove 
this disability ; but a demand that it should be altered 
in order that Trade Unions should be granted 
legislative sanction for action so tyrannical and unjust 
as that complained of by Mr Osborne is not likely to 
meet with public support, and it is astonishing to find 
Mr and Mrs Webb appealing to the “plain man”? in 
support of their conclusion that in declaring such 
action to be illegal the judges have “put upon the 
statute a construction which Parliament in no way 
intended.” The “plain man” is likely to think that 
upon a question of the interpretation of an Act of 
Parliament the unanimous opinion of the most eminent 
English judges is more likely to be correct than that 
of Mr and Mrs Webb, more especially when the 
judgment they complain of is in full accordance with 
the feelings for justice and fair play which are innate 
in the majority of men. 

Mr and Mrs Webb’s final argument is that as the 
sole lawful purposes of Trade Unions are declared to 
be “regulating the relation between workmen and 
masters, or between workmen and workmen, or between 
masters and masters,’ and “imposing restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or business,” ? 
to say that action of a parliamentary or political kind 
is outside their legitimate functions shows “an 
ignorance of Trade Union English industrial history, 
and the circumstances of 1871-6, which is as remarkable 


1 History of Trade Unionism, Edition 1911, p. xxi. 
2 Tbid., p. xxii. 
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as it is deplorable.”1 They proceed to contend that 
if the judges had remembered “how in fact the great 
majority of industrial relations are regulated, and how 
the great mass of restrictive conditions are in fact 
imposed on industry by Acts of Parliament, or if 
they had recalled to them the long and persistent _ 
struggle of the Trade Unions to get adopted the 
Factory Acts, the Mines Regulation Acts, the Truck 
Acts, the Shop Act, they would not have delivered such 
a judgment.” ? 

The character of industrial legislation is obviously 
a matter of vital importance to wage-earners, and no 
sane person would suggest any curtailment of their 
privileges in protecting and furthering their interests by 
legitimate political action. To argue that the judgment 
in the Osborne case constitutes an infringement of 
these privileges, is to assume that the practice 
condemned by this judgment was a legitimate one, 
and is merely a petztzo principiz. 

Trade Unionists, like other citizens, are entitled to 
use all constitutional means to obtain the legislation 
they wish for; but the question raised and decided in 
this case was whether such lawful means ought to include 
the right to compel a member of a Trade Union to 
contribute to the furtherance of a political policy with 
which he disagrees. Although for many years funds 
raised by compulsory levies have been employed to 
further the political interests of Trade Unions, and to 
maintain members in Parliament to represent those 
interests, no objection was raised until the command 
of the unions was captured by the Socialists, and the 
support of the doctrine of Collectivism as the object of 

1 History of Trade Unionism, Edition 1911, p. xxii. 
2 Ibid., p. xxiii. 
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Trade Unionism was substituted for the former policy 
of seeking to obtain the improvement of the conditions 
of labour by constitutional methods. A large body 
of Trade Unionists strongly object to the change, and 
the real issue at the trial was not as suggested by 
Mr and Mrs Webb, whether men should be permitted 
to raise funds in order to further their political interests 
and in maintaining Members of Parliament to represent 
them, but whether members of unions who dissent 
from a policy should be forced to support it. To 
describe a decision so clearly in harmony with common 
sense and the most elementary principles of justice 
“as Judge-made law, which introduces revolutionary 
far-reaching changes in the law of the land,” is a 
hyperbolical use of language which is as uncalled for 
as it is untrue, and is only justifiable if it is assumed 
and conceded that Trade Unions are sacrosanct bodies 
entitled to claim exemption from the laws which their 
fellow-subjects are compelled to obey. From what 
follows upon these criticisms, it is not very clear whether 
Mr and Mrs Webb themselves think it advisable that 
Trade Unions ought to be placed in this exceptional 
position. They conclude their comments upon the 
Osborne case by a sketch of what in their opinion 
ought to be the political position of Trade Unions, 
and hint at certain dangers, not to the public, but to 
the Trade Unions themselves, which may arise from their 
participation in general politics; but they add, “It is a 
point which each Trade Union must decide for itself.” 
In the course of their comments upon the Osborne 
judgment Mr and Mrs Webb assert that it must bring 
about a state of affairs in which, whilst the direct 
representation of the shareholders of public companies 


in Parliament is approved, payments made by 
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workmen’s organisations for the election and mainten- 
ance of the members they choose are condemned. 
This, they say, “is an argument so extraordinary in 
its unfairness that it drives the average workman 
frantic with rage.”1 No one is likely to rely upon an 
argument based on so incorrect a statement—the 
assertion that the representatives elected and maintained 
by Trade Unions can be fairly compared with 
representatives of trading companies is quite misleading, 
In the sense the word “representative” is here used. 
there are no representatives of trading companies in 
Parliament. A Trade Union member is a delegate 
whose election expenses are paid, and who is maintained 
by the directly contributed money of the members of 
Trade Unions for the express purpose of watching over 
and furthering their interests. He is, therefore, a 
representative in the strictest sense; but it is obvious 
that the position of such a delegate and that of the 
ordinary member who happens to be a railway or 
company director are altogether disparate. In a sense, 
no doubt, the latter represents the interests of the 
trading concerns with which he is connected, and as the 
well-being of the nation depends upon the prosperity 
of its trade, it is most desirable, in the interest of the 
community, that the industries of the nation should be 
represented in Parliament by men who know most 
about them; but there is an essential difference 
between the political position of independent members 
and that of men who, being paid by a certain class, are 
bound to obey the orders and follow the policy of that 
class, both in initiating legislation and in voting upon 
measures in the House of Commons. No declaration 
on the part of his paymasters, that the parliamentary 


1 History of Trade Unionism, Edition 1911, p. 31. 
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conduct of such a delegate will be unfettered, can 
nullify the effect of his knowledge that any manifestation 
of independent judgment and action will endanger his 
position and livelihood. If a director of some great 
company were elected and maintained in Parliament by 
subscriptions compulsorily levied upon its shareholders 
without regard to their political opinions, if he were 
forced to support a policy determined by the majority 
of his paymasters, and if the pay received by him was 
necessary for his maintenance, his position would then 
be truly analogous to that of the delegate of a Trade 
Union. 

Mr and Mrs Webb would not contend that it would 
be desirable that capital should assert its political 
influence in such a way, they would certainly say that 
such action would be at variance with “the honourable 
nature of the House of Commons”; but unless there 
is to be one law for Trade Unions and another for all 
other citizens, capitalists would have the same right to 
secure the election and maintenance of representatives 
paid to defend their interests as that which Mr and Mrs 
Webb assert ought to be possessed by Trade Unions. 
By way of strengthening the false analogy referred to 
they assert that “It is no answer to say that these 
representatives of capitalist corporations are not 
expressly paid to sit in Parliament. They are, at any 
rate, desired by their employers to sit, and are permitted 
by the law to receive their salaries notwithstanding 
that they dosit. This has been forbidden to representa- 
tives of Trade Unions.” In this there is an incorrect 
implication, and three inaccurate statements. 

A moment’s consideration will show that there is 
no connection, either political or geographical, between 
the constituencies which elect the directors of a corpora- 
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tion and those which return representatives to the House 
of Commons; it is therefore incorrect to imply, that 
because a Member of Parliament is a director of some 
corporation he is in any special sense the selected 
parliamentary representative of that corporation, or that 
there is any connection between his salary as a director 
and his seat in Parliament. It is very inaccurate to 
describe the shareholders of a corporation as being the 
“employers” of the directors, or to say of a director of a 
company, who is a Member of Parliament, that he is so 
by the “desire” of shareholders, and it is just as in- 
accurate to assert that members of Trade Unions have 
been forbidden to exercise any parliamentary privileges 
possessed by other citizens. 

In their attempt to prove that the Osborne judg- 
ment calls for revision by the legislature, Mr and Mrs 
Webb have followed the time-honoured custom of those 
who have a weak case. The decision is so obviously 
equitable that it is a hopeless task to attack it on its 
merits, and their only resource is to impugn the wisdom, 
the knowledge, and the impartiality of the judges by 
whom it was pronounced. This attack upon the judges 
will not meet with approval, and indeed is more likely 
to injure than to advance the cause for which Mr and 
Mrs Webb plead in the opinion of the public. In spite 
of the ingenuity of their arguments they do not succeed 
in producing any colourable pretext which would assist 
a Government anxious to find some reasonable ground 
for compliance with the demand for reversal of the 
judgment urged by the Socialist-Labour party, and the 
failure of their attack upon the judges means the 
failure of their case. The Osborne judgment has 
cleared the situation; it has now been decided that 
Trade Unions are corporations, that their objects are 
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defined, and that although there is nothing to prevent 
Trade Unions, like all other citizens, from combining to 
obtain parliamentary representation, such combination 
must be voluntary, and the machinery of the Trade 
Union system must not be used to enforce political 
contributions. It is obvious that this judgment is a 
severe blow to Socialist schemes, and very materially 
affects the political value of their control of the Trade 
Unions. 


CHAPTER X 
COLLECTIVISM AND THE TRADE UNIONS 


The Effect of the “Osborne Judgment” upon the Prospects of 
Syndicalism in this Country. Collectivism the most Coherent 
and Complete of all Schemes of Social Reorganisation. Its 
Merits and Demerits. The most Dangerous Enemy to 
Industrial Peace. Trade Unionism irreconcilable with any 
Theory of Socialism. The Sacrifice of the Leaders of the Old 
Trade Unionism, The New Unionism is Collectivism under 
another Name. How the Trade Unions were captured by the 
Socialists. The Voting at Trade Union Congresses is no Safe 
Guide to the Opinions of the Men. 


IF, as is possible, the effect of the Osborne judgment 
is to destroy the domination of the labour world by the 
State Socialists, this result would, in the opinion of 
most persons, be of great benefit not only to the 
community but also to the true interests of the Trade 
Unions, and would be regarded by the public generally 
and by a large body of Trade Unionists themselves 
with unmixed satisfaction. If this were to happen it 
would do much to check the progress of State Socialism, 
both morally and materially; morally, because the 
efforts made by the Socialist party to secure legislative 
sanction for their tyrannical interference with the 
personal liberty of Trade Union members, have helped 
to enlighten the public upon the real meaning of the 


demands made by the leaders of that party; and 
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materially, by diminishing the facilities, both financial 
and political, now possessed by State Socialists for 
securing the legislation by means of which they hope to 
undermine the foundations of existing society. The 
destruction of Socialist supremacy in the industrial 
world would also affect the prospects of the spread of 
Syndicalism in this country. The power for mischief 
of the alliance, whether conscious or unconscious, of the 
forces of disorder, to which reference has been made, 
would be much abated by the enfeeblement of its 
most powerful member, and the opportunities for 
revolutionary propaganda would be proportionately 
diminished. 

The control of the Trade Unions makes it possible 
for the State Socialist party to exert a potent influence 
upon the conduct of labour disputes, so long as this 
control can be retained; but an examination of the 
methods by which it was secured suggests that it is not 
likely to last for long. Its continuance is also threatened 
by the probability that, when wage-earners understand 
what Collectivism implies, they will refuse to allow their 
political power to be employed in an attempt to 
establish it. 

There is no general agreement amongst Socialists 
upon any scheme of social reorganisation, but of all the 
schemes before the public, that of Collectivism, as 
advocated by State Socialists, is superficially, at any 
rate, the most coherent and complete. This system 
differs widely from those proposed by other classes of 
Socialists, but its principal feature, namely, the transfer 
of all means of production and distribution to the State, 
is common to all revolutionary schemes except those of 
Syndicalists and Anarchists. The great difference is, 
that whilst Socialists in general have no clearly defined 
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scheme for giving practical effect to their theories, 
the State Socialists’ plan is precise and_ logical. 
Starting with the assumption that since the vast 
majority of people do not know what is best for them- 
selves or for the community, society cannot be success- 
fully organised upon an individualistic basis, they assert 
that all national activities ought to be controlled and 
directed by a highly trained body of officials vested 
with supreme authority. It has often been said that 
the most desirable government is that of a wise and 
benevolent despot; but although under very simple 
social conditions a successful autocracy is imaginable, 
it is clear that under existing circumstances no one 
mind could successfully direct the intricate machinery 
of modern social life. Even if such a person existed, 
the continuance of his beneficent rule would depend 
upon his life, brief at the best and subject to all the 
accidents and ills of humanity. There is also the 
further objection that the more perfect the rule of an 
autocrat the more completely it would remove the 
stimulus to the development of individual resource and 
energy, and the more therefore it would tend to weaken 
the character of his subjects. By the substitution of 
bureaucratic for individual rule, the advantages of a 
benevolent despotism, free from the first two of the 
above-named objections might no doubt be more or less 
successfully secured. The personnel of a bureaucracy 
can be increased to any extent that may be found 
necessary to cope with the number and variety of its 
functions, and the continuity of authority would no 
longer be dependent upon a single life. It is quite 
possible that with a submissive population, and in the 
absence of foreign aggression, considerable prosperity 
might be secured under such a form of social organisa- 
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tion, but it would offer no immunity from the danger 
of crushing individual energy and independence of 
character, referred to above as being one of the draw- 
backs to the rule of a benevolent autocrat; on the 
contrary, since the authority of the bureaucracy would 
be far more searching and ubiquitous than that of a 
single ruler, however able, its evil influence in this 
respect would be far greater. If the whole world were 
simultaneously to adopt a Collectivist form of govern- 
ment, its continuance would be jeopardised only by its 
inherent antagonism to the instincts common to all 
humanity, an antagonism which sooner or later would 
ensure its destruction; but if any one member of the 
group of nations were to adopt such a form of govern- 
ment, it would soon become a tempting and easy 
ptize to aggressors who had not lost their virility, and 
the reign of Collectivism in that country would quickly 
perish with the extinction of the nation that had 
adopted it. 

As a permanent form of government, therefore, 
Collectivism is in any case doomed to fail, but however 
certain this may be, the prospect will not check the 
attempts now made to establish it, nor save the country 
from the injury caused by these efforts, even if 
unsuccessful. The State Socialist system of social 
organisation is not likely to commend itself to the 
enemies of existing society generally ; but in relation to 
the question we are considering, it is necessary to 
reiterate the fact that, notwithstanding wide differences 
of opinion, all these parties are at one with State 
Socialists in the desire to destroy the existing social 
organisation, and as a necessary consequence to oppose 
the progress of industrial conciliation which would tend 
to strengthen it. The forces thus leagued in a common 
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hostility to industrial peace are formidable, and of them 
State Socialism is the most insidious and, so long as it 
controls the Trade Unions, by far the most dangerous. 
Its supporters, conscious and unconscious, in the 
House of Commons, not only assist in forcing class 
legislation upon the country, but enable it to embarrass 
the Government in their task of preserving the peace 
during strikes, to encourage the elements of disorder 
and prolong the strife, and, to a large extent, to under- 
mine and nullify the conciliatory action of the Board of 
Trade. 

It is evident that the power of this party to injure 
the cause of industrial peace depends chiefly upon its 
parliamentary position, which in its turn depends upon 
the retention of the control of the Trade Unions. The 
idea of securing this position, in order to use the 
political strength of the unions to further the designs 
of State Socialism, is of long standing. What are 
recognised as the legitimate aims of Trade Unionism 
are irreconcilable with any theory of Socialism ; but it is 
not difficult to understand why this fact did not deter 
the Socialists from making an attempt to gain the 
desired supremacy, nor is it difficult to see how it is 
that the attempt has been successful. In conducting 
their campaign, State Socialists have always found it an 
easy matter toconceal the full meaning of their doctrine 
from the wage-earners; indeed their relations with the 
Trade Unions have resembled those between the man 
and the horse in the fable. The unions, cajoled by the 
Socialists, have been induced to assist in the attack 
upon the social organisation of the day, but the end is 
not yet; the stag has so far not been caught, and when 
the horse finds out that his captivity is intended to 
be permanent, his continued submission is more than 
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doubtful. It is, in fact, to the inability of the rank and 
file of the unionists to look forward and to realise what 
their position under the proposed 7égz7me would be, that 
State Socialists owe the success of their campaign; and 
it was their perception of this ignorance that encouraged 
them to persevere in their. enterprise in spite of 
the incompatibility of their doctrine with Trade 
Unionism. 

The fact that permanent improvement of wages and 
conditions of labour are impossible unless trade 
continues to prosper and expand, and that the rate of 
this improvement depends upon the efficiency of the 
co-operation between capital and labour, is a truism to 
many of the more intelligent and far-sighted leaders of 
Trade Unions; but is not at all understood by the rank 
and file, whose vision is limited to what they fancy is 
their immediate interest, who, as we are told by Mr and 
Mrs Webb, “overlook the vital importance of skilled 
and efficient administration,”! and who are taught to 
believe in the rapacity of employers. It was an easy 
task, therefore, to delude these men into a belief, that 
if the State were substituted for the private owner, it 
would be much to their advantage. They would readily 
believe, that in place of what they are assured is the 
miserable fraction of the product of their labour they 
now receive as wages, the whole of the profit would be 
thers. Recent events also have given them so 
exaggerated an idea of their political power, that even 
if the idea occurred to them, they would not be alarmed 
by the possibility of State despotism, and would think 
that they would be able to apply coercion to the 
Collectivist State, as effective as that which they see 
their ieaders can now exert upon the existing Govern- 


1 History of Trade Unionism, Edition 1907, p. 455. 
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ment. We know, however, from the Azstory of Trade 
Unionitsm, that but few of the rank and file of the 
unions take any interest in questions of general policy, 
and there would be but little difficulty in persuading 
these few to assent to abstract resolutions recommend- 
ing that the State should own all the means of produc- 
tion; and sotyear after year, we find resolutions of this 
nature adopted at the Trade Union Congresses. The 
result has been, that in the eyes of the public, who 
imagine these Congresses to be truly representative of 
the men, the Trade Unions are Collectivist in feeling. 
To have established this delusion in the public mind 
was a great point gained by the Socialists ; but so long 
as Labour representatives in Parliament adhered to the 
old policy of Trade Unionism, they could not be trusted 
to support the designs of State Socialists. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to get rid of these men; a campaign 
with this object was initiated many years since, and 
those who have followed the recent history of Trade 
Unionism have seen the relentless pertinacity with 
which eminent leaders of the old school, whose long and 
faithful service in the true interests of labour deserved 
the loyal support of their unions, have been traduced, 
discredited, and driven from their official posts. 

The story of the campaign, which resulted in the 
capture of the political power of the Trade Unions by 
the Socialists, is told in the Hzstory of Trade Unionism, 
by Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb, to which reference has 
been made, and which was first published in 1894. 
This book is a monument of painstaking industry, but 
to use a favourite word of Mr Webb’s, it is “ permeated ” 
with a desire to prove that the tendency of Trade 
Unionism is towards Collectivism, and that the growth 

1 V. infra, p. 158. 
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of what is termed the New Unionism, which is in effect 
Collectivism under another name, is a natural develop- 
ment of the inherent proclivities of Trade Unionists. 
The authors frankly acknowledge their own “ participa- 
tion in this change of opinion,” ze, from the Old to the 
New Unionism, but announce their determination to 
maintain a “critical impartiality” in weighing the 
evidence. Without questioning the sincerity of this 
intention, it will be well, when estimating the value of 
their conclusions as to the prevalence of Collectivist 
feeling in Trade Unions, to remember that they, like 
other people, are liable to be so far influenced by their 
prepossessions as to be keenly alive to evidence which 
seems to support the opinions they have adopted, and 
somewhat blind to that which leads to doubt as to their 
soundness. 

In 1894 the authors declare that, “To-day we find 
the whole Trade Union world permeated with Collecti- 
vist ideas”; but in the Preface to the edition of 1902 it 
is stated that, “ During the prosperity of the last decade” 
(this was written in 1901) “the interest of English 
working men’ in ‘labour politics’ had gradually dimin- 
ished. Eight hours Bills and constructive Socialism of the 
Fabian type, to which the Trade Unions were so well 
disposed in 1890-3, gradually ceased to occupy their 
thoughts.”! The inference, obvious enough, although 
the authors do not draw attention to it, is that the 
discontent of wage-earners is no indication of any 
desire for State Socialism as a remedy, and that their 
apparent interest in the subject merely showed their 
natural readiness to listen with approval to attractive 
proposals of any kind. The inevitable recurrence of 
a period of trade depression soon gave the Socialists 
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another chance of exploiting the discontent of the 
men, and by their skilful use of this opportunity, and 
by adroit manipulation of the mechanism of Trade 
Union administration, they succeeded in gaining the 
political control of the unions. 

When the machinery of Trade Union government 
is examined, it is evident that it offers great facilities 
for the capture of power by a small and resolute body 
of men, especially when the doctrine they preach, 
although not understood by their hearers, is super- 
ficially attractive. A good deal of light is thrown upon 
the mental attitude of the rank and file towards questions 
of general policy by a graphic description of Trade 
Union life published in the Hzstory of Trade Unionism, 
This was supplied to Mr and Mrs Webb “by a skilled 
craftsman, who joined his union on the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, and served for some time in various 
official capacities.”! This account of Trade Union 
life as seen from the inside, begins thus:—“*To an 
apprentice, Trade Unionism is little more than a 
name;? but he soon learns to take an active interest 
in his lodge, which he looks upon as his Court of 
Appeal against industrial tyranny,” a court in which 
he is certain of a ready and sympathetic hearing. 
There he takes complaints of fines and deductions, 
of arbitrary foremen, of low piecework prices, of any 
thing in short which affects his interest or comfort as 
awage-earner.? But “the tendency of this ever-present 
power and actuality of the lodge and its officials is 
to overshadow in the mind of the member the larger 
functions and responsibilities of the Central Executive. 
To him they are something far away in the vast outside 

1 History of Trade Unionism, p. 431. 
2 Jbid,, p. 431. ° [bid., p. 437. 
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world, and their powers are very vague and shadowy.” ! 
To such a man, therefore, the proposals of these great 
invisible powers are not questions which he should 
examine and discuss, but mandates to be respectfully 
received and obediently executed. From the description 
given of a lodge meeting, it seems probable that when 
such matters are brought forward, the meeting is not 
likely to be a large one. “This excitement over” [viz., 
the discussion of local grievances and disputes], “the 
interest of the meeting flags, and members drop out 
one by one;”? and the authors remark that “only in 
the crisis of some great dispute do we find the Branch 
meeting crowded, or the votes at all commensurate 
with the bulk of its members, either as a political 
organisation whose dictates they are ready to obey at 
Parliamentary and other elections, or as a mere benefit 
club in the management of which they do not desire 
to take part.” Nor does there seem to be any serious 
discussion of the resolutions proposed by the Central 
Executive at the meetings of the Trade Councils, the 


little parliaments at which representatives of local 


unions meet for the discussion of Trade Union busi- 
ness. The Secretary explains that an influential member 
of the Trade Union Congress Committee has intimated 
that if they want a certain measure passed into law 
they had better carry a particular resolution, which 
is then read to the meeting. It is briefly discussed 
and carried unanimously, and handed to the reporter, 
the Secretary being ordered to send copies to the local 
M.P.’s, and possibly to the Cabinet Minister concerned. 


The authors of the Azstory of Trade Unionism assert 


1 History of Trade Uniontsm, p. 437. 
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jthat “the actual government of the Trade Union 

world rests exclusively in the hands of a class apart, 
the salaried officers of the great societies;”1 and in 
view of the information contained in their book, this 
assertion on page 453 seems unassailable; but it is 
destructive of that quoted above from page 360, viz., 
“To-day we find the whole Trade Unionist world per- 
meated with Collectivist ideas.” Men who are con- 
clusively shown to take no active interest in questions 
of general policy, and who ignorantly endorse resolu- 
tions committing the Trade Unions to a political 
campaign for the overthrow of existing institutions, 
cannot, in any legitimate sense of the word, be said 
to be “permeated” by a belief in the policy thus 
thrust upon them. 

It is clear from the description of Trade Union 
organisation given in the Hestory of Trade Unionism 
that rebellion against the policy imposed upon the 
unions by those in command must be extremely 
difficult, and as has been shown by the fate of Mr 
Osborne, is also dangerous, since it involves the risk 
of the expulsion of the rebel from his union, with 
the loss of all the benefits for which he has paid. It 
has been stated that the public are misled as to the 
opinion of the rank and file of unionists by the results 
of the voting at the Trade Union Congresses, and 
some idea of the way in which this delusion is created 
may be gathered from the following extracts from 
a small book by Mr Walter V. Osborne :?— 


“Many people understand by taking a vote some- 
thing similar toa ballot at a Parliamentary or Municipal 


1) History of Trade Unionism, p. 453. 
2 My Case, Eveleigh Nash, 19!10. 
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election. Each Society differs somewhat in detail, but 
the general principle is the same. 

"Let us take the “A. S.°R-~S:;as they are chiefly 
concerned in the case. A number of papers are sent 
down to each Branch. They are immediately stamped 
with the Branch stamp, and laid upon the table at 
the meeting. Some one will take a number to give 
to mates. Ifa man is believed to be favourable to the 
Socialist, he is offered a number of papers, but if he 
is thought to be contrary he is told to go to the Branch 
room after one if he wants one, although his duties 
or matters may prevent him getting there. 

“The member signs his name and hands his 
paper back, open, to the Branch officers, who count 
and tabulate them. They are then sent to the 
General Office, where the batches from the various 
Branches accumulate and await two or more members 
being appointed to count them. 

“But these scrutineers are membersactively interested 
in the result. It often happens, as reports show, that 
all the votes from some Branches have been filled in 
by one person. The Secretary or Chairman, being 
kindly disposed, votes for all his members to save them 
the trouble. 

“Recently a vote was being taken for an organiser, 
and this position was of great value to the Socialists. 
So a number of them, in several Branches in the 
London district banded themselves together into an 
Election Committee to secure the election of a prominent 
Socialist. By a little manipulation and scheming, their 
respective Branches were induced to hand over the 
collection, tabulating, and counting of the votes to this 
Committee. So gross was the method adopted that 
a prominent anti-Socialist, becoming aware of the 
matter, reported to the head office, and an inquiry 
followed. 

“Tt was found that dead men had voted, men in 
foreign lands, men who had been members but had 
lapsed, those who had no known existence; others had 
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voted more than once, whilst many members’ names 
had been forged. 

“These facts stand to-day in the documents of the 
Society, and itis by such means that Socialism triumphs. 
Therefore, any vote taken for the purpose of impressing 
Parliament must be left wholly in the hands of inde- 
pendent persons.” } 


An instructive illustration of the practical working 
of the system here described, and of the way in which 
results are affected by the neglect of members to take 
an active interest in and record their votes upon 
questions of general policy, is given in the same 
book :— 


“Tt cannot even be admitted that there has ever been 
a majority within the Trade Unions desirous of affiliating 
with the Socialist Labour party, and so making Socialism 
the test of Trade Unionism. 

The whole history of the A. S. R. S., at whose 
instance the Labour party was brought into existence, 
does not support such an assumption. 

“Tn 1902 the A. S. R. S. took a vote of their 54,443 
members on the question of Parliamentary representa- 
tion, but only secured 14,239 favourable votes. In 
1905 they again took a vote, and to suit their own ends 
purposely confused the issue ; but out of 54,928 members, 
they could only secure 21,713 to support them. 

“The Walthamstow Branch, before commencing the 
action to restrain the Society from levying its members, 
offered to abide by the decision of the members if 
two-thirds could be obtained to support the policy of 
affiliation with the Labour party. But the Executive 
Committee feared to accept the offer. 

“ Continued requests for a direct vote on the affiliation 
were being received from branches all over the country, 
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only to be ignored; and in December 1906 about 
150 Branches made such a demand, which was again 
refused, At one time Mr Bell reported that 12,000 
members were refusing to pay the levy, and were 
defying the rules of the Executive Committee, in spite 
of the fact that they were thereby endangering the 
benefits for which they had paid for years. But the 
best test ofall is the fact that the injunction was granted 
against the A. S. R. S. in November 1908, and a 
voluntary fund was at once formed; and although at 
that time the Society contained upwards of 80,000 
members, yet at the end of twelve months only £771 
had been subscribed. 

“As many Branches boasted that they would pay a 
voluntary 2s., in place of the compulsory Is., it is evident 
that not more than 12,000 subscribed voluntarily. Thus 
the compulsory system stands condemned as soon as 
a fair test can be taken. 

“The experience of the A.S. R.S. in this respect 
has been the general experience of the Trade Unions. 
In fact, some have felt their position to be so weak that 
they dare not take a direct vote on the affiliation 
at all. 

“There are few, if any, important unions that have 
ever been able to obtain a clear majority of their 
members in favour of such affiliation. 

“Tf two unions existing in any one trade, both 
advocating the same principles, running on parallel 
lines, and giving similar benefits, desire to amalgamate, 
the law lays it down that a two-thirds majority of the 
membership must be obtained. And yet, to affiliate 
with a definite political body, existing for a wholly 
different purpose to a Trade Union, and one which will 
compel the members to support political and religious 
principles which they may abhor, a bare majority of 
those voting is held to be sufficient, even though, as in 
one Society that took a vote, only about one-tenth 
voted for the levy. It has been declared that 95 per 
cent. of the Trade Unionists are favourable to Socialist 
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affiliation. If they believed that to be so, they would 
immediately accept a challenge to take a general vote 
throughout the Trade Unions. 

“It is because. they know they could not obtain 25 
per cent. favourable votes that they fear to attempt 
it.”1 


The extracts given above refer for the most part to 
what may be called details of domestic organisation of 
which the public in general know nothing; the sources 
of information upon which they chiefly rely for knowledge 
of the doings and intentions of the Trade Unions are 
the newspaper reports of the annual Congresses of those 
bodies. The public, reading these reports and seeing 
the formidable number of the votes in favour of or 
against the resolutions brought forward, naturally believe 
that the figures given may be taken as a correct 
indication of the opinion of the men whose votes are 
thus recorded. When, therefore, it is stated that a 
motion advocating the assumption and management by 
the State of all means of production, or a motion for 
affiliation with the Labour Socialist party is passed 
by what, according to the printed report, are over- 
whelming majorities, the public presumes that the great 
body of the rank and file of the unions is in favour of 
replacing the existing by a collective réezme. But as 
we have seen from the Azstory of Trade Unionism and 
from Mr Osborne’s book, the figures of the voting at 
Trade Union Congresses are almost valueless as an 
indication of the opinion of the rank and file of the 
unions upon the subjects voted upon at the Congresses, 
especially when the question is one of general policy. 
In fact, it may safely be asserted that the vast majority 
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of the men have never given any consideration to the 
particular questions at issue; but owing to the system 
of voting at these meetings, it is made to appear 
to the uninstructed reader, who judges by analogy from 
his own experience of voting at meetings, as if the votes 
were those of men who had themselves discussed the 
questions, or at all events had been present when they 
were discussed. No doubt those of the public who look 
closely at the published figures would see at once that 
the vast numbers of men who are given as voting, could 
not have been present in person; but as a rule those 
who see these accounts take them at their face value 
and even those who recognise the fact that the figures 
cannot represent votes personally given, would naturally 
suppose that the subjects voted upon would have been 
fully considered by the men before entrusting their 
delegates with their votes, and that the delegates them- 
selves would be in a true sense representative of the 
men. Each union represented at a Congress is entitled 
to a voting card for each 1000 or fraction of a 1000 of 
its members; if a union has 19,050 members it would 
be entitled to 20 cards. Each union is also entitled to 
send one delegate to the Congress for every 2000 
members or fraction thereof; thus if a society had 
20,000 members, it would be entitled to send 10 delegates 
who would have 20 cards. Mr Osborne’s book explains 
the way in which these delegates are selected, and 
shows that the card votes given by these delegates 
cannot afford any trustworthy indication of the opinions 
of the men. It should be noted also, that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress is 
entitled to bring forward any subject they choose at 
the opening of Congress, and thus the delegates are 
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able to use the voting power of their union to support 
or oppose proposals of which the men may never even 
have heard. 

A description of these Congresses is given by Mr 
and Mrs Webb, who, after pointing out various useful 
purposes served by these meetings, assert that these 
“discussions reveal both to the Trade Union Civil 
Service and to party politicians the movement of 
opinion amongst all sections of Trade Union earners,” 
but go on to say, “ Nevertheless, the Congress remains 
as we described it in its early years, rather a parade of 
the Trade Union forces than a genuine Parliament of 
Labour.”! The latter statement deprives the former 
of any value. The foregoing quotation is followed by a 
rather sarcastic description of the method of transacting 
the business at these meetings, which concludes thus :— 
“On the Saturday morning, when most of the delegates 
have started for home, a thin meeting rapidly hurries 
through the remainder of the proposals, speeches are 
reduced to sixty seconds each, and the Congress adopts 
a score of important resolutions in a couple of hours. 
From first to last there is no sign of a “ Front Bench” 
of responsible leaders. As a business meeting the 
whole function of the Congress is discharged in the 
election of the Parliamentary Committee, to which the 
political representation of the Trade Union world for 
the ensuing year is entrusted.” ? 

There is probably no more competent authority 
living upon such a subject than Mr Sidney Webb, 
and this is the description he gives of the constitution 
and work of the body which the British public con- 
fidently believes to be the authoritative exponent of 


1 History of Trade Unionism, p. 468. 
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Trade Union opinion. It is much to be desired that 
the Government would make themselves acquainted 
with the mechanism of the Trade Union system, by 
the skilful use of which the Parliamentary leaders of 
the Labour Socialist party, before whose threats they 
tremble, have secured and now maintain their control 
of the Trade Unions. The knowledge might help them 
to adopt a more courageous attitude. 

Circumstances have changed since the A7zstory of 
Lvade Unionism was written, and the assistance. which 
Trade Union Congresses were destined to give to 
the State Socialists in fostering the idea that Trade 
Unions are Collectivist in feeling could hardly have 
been foreseen by the authors. When Socialists had 
secured the control of Trade Unions, it was much to 
their advantage that the British public should be 
impressed by the magnificent but fallacious figures 
of the voting at the Congresses, and should thus be 
induced to believe that the leaders, whose policy 
appears to be endorsed by these votes, are true 
exponents of the opinion of the rank and file of 
the unions. ‘Again, the figures published of the voting 
at these Congresses suggest that the political govern- 
ment of Trade Unions is organised on a democratic 
basis; this helps to conceal the essentially oligarchic 
character of the rule of the Labour Socialist party, 
and assists in maintaining the delusion that Trade 
Unionists are “permeated with Collectivist ideas.” 
The voting at these Congresses certainly gives no 
support to this assertion, and the obvious methad of 
testing its truth by a ballot so arranged as to secure 
a direct individual expression of opinion upon the 
question has not yet been resorted to. Indeed, as 
was seen in the case of the A. S. R. S. quoted above, 
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the Socialists themselves show no anxiety to apply 
such a test, but on the contrary are at some pains 
to avoid it. So far as it goes, the evidence of what 
took place in the Union referred to, shows either that 
the great majority of the rank and file were definitely 
opposed to Socialism, or that their interest in it was 
so slight that they did not care to make any personal 
sacrifice either of time or money in its support. Since, 
as is pointed out by Mr Osborne, this Society was 
the parent of the “ Labour party,” it might have been 
expected that it would readily have given voluntary 
and adequate financial support to the policy of the 
leaders of that party; but it has not done so, and this 
fact, coupled with the persistent refusal of the Socialists 
in the Society to. allow the question to be tested 
by a ballot, suggests that even in the case of so 
favourably disposed a union there is no ground for 
the assertion that the majority of the men are in 
favour of Socialism. But it may be said this is only 
one of many unions, and ought not to be assumed 
to be typical of the attitude of other unions towards 
Socialism. The Hzstory of Trade Unionism has, how- 
ever, shown us that the rank and file of a union 
pay little if any attention to questions of general policy 
which do not immediately affect their personal interests; 
and since this is equally true of all unions, it is 
fair to assume that, in the case of other unions not 
so intimately connected with the Labour party as 
the A. S. R. S., a ballot would be no more likely to 
show results favourable to Socialism than in that 
Society. As a general statement, it is safe to 
assert that the great majority of Trade Unionists 
have no real knowledge of the doctrine of Collec- 
tivism, and have therefore no idea of the way in 
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which their own position as wage-earners would 
be affected if it were to be established in this 
country. 

The reply to the question we are now considering, 
viz., the fortunes of Syndicalism in this country, will 
depend largely upon the duration of the Socialist 
control of the Trade Unions, which in its turn will 
depend upon the continuance of the men’s ignorance 
of the meaning of State Socialism. Their acceptance 
of, or rather their passive acquiescence in, the vague 
Collectivist resolutions which for years have been 
passed at Trade Union Congresses are, as we have 
seen, of no value as evidence of their opinion. It is 
not difficult, however, to anticipate what their attitude 
is likely to be when they realise the lot that awaits 
them under a Collectivist ~égzme. State Socialists 
are careful not to commit themselves to any definite 
statement as to the position of the working men under 
the system they advocate, and so long as it is possible 
to conceal this, the Socialist Labour party may possibly 
retain the command of the political force of the unions, 
The continuance of this control is, indeed, a matter 
of vital moment to the State Socialist party; their 
very existence as a political force depends upon their 
financial ability to maintain members of the House 
of Commons, whose Parliamentary action is subject 
to their direction, and for the necessary funds they 
rely almost entirely upon Trade Union levies. If, as 
asserted by Mr Webb, it is true that the unions are 
“permeated” by Collectivism, the Osborne decision 
would be of but little consequence to them—-a voluntary 
levy would supply the Socialist Labour party with the 
money they require—but as we have seen, they dare 
not trust to a voluntary response to a Parliamentary 
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levy. The disclosure during the progress of the 
Osborne case of the tyrannical character of Socialist 
control of the Trade Unions has already been referred 
to, but in addition to the effect of this exposure, the 
judgment has given much encouragement to the large 
body of unionists who are strongly opposed to the 
domination of the Socialists. It will also stimulate 
inquiry into the real meaning of Collectivism, and will 
help to enlighten the men upon the subject. 


CHAPTER XI 
COLLECTIVISM AND THE MANUAL LABOURER 


Probability of the Speedy Enlightenment of the Labourer upon his 
Position under a Collectivist ~égime. The Establishment of an 
All-powerful Bureaucracy implies the Disappearance of In- 
dividual Liberty and Popular Government. The Position of 
Labourers under Bureaucratic Control and the Silence of 
Collectivists upon the Subject. The Ominous Character of 
Recent Trade Disputes. If Collective Bargaining is no longer 
possible, Strikes will be Objectless except as a Preparation for 
Syndicalism. 


INDEPENDENTLY, however, of the “ Osborne case,” there 
is good reason to doubt whether the ignorance of the 
British workman, upon what he would have to expect 
under Collectivist rule, is likely to continue. Inter- 
communication between the Labour parties in France 
and in this country is now close and grows closer every 
day, and in France there is no illusion on the subject. 
Trade Unions in that country have not the remotest 
idea of exchanging their present masters for the State. 
The “ Syndicats Rouges” desire to seize their employers’ 
property for themselves, and not for the community ; 
whilst the “Syndicats Jaunes” hope, not for the destruc- 
tion of the existing economical system, but for the © 
improvement of their own position as an essential part 
of it. (te policy of the latter is, in fact, much the same 
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as that formerly pursued by Trade Unionists in this 
country. Is it likely, then, that our wage-earners will 
remain for much longer ignorant of the meaning both 
of Syndicalism and of Collectivism, or of the reasons 
why their fellow-workmen in France, whether of the 
revolutionary or constitutional type, have no love for 
the latter doctrine? The bitter hatred and contempt 
of Syndicalists for Collectivists, which finds such free 
expression in France, is already echoed here, and as 
has been pointed out, the conduct of the Welsh coal 
strike in 1910 suggests that Syndicalist methods are 
already influencing the conduct of labour disputes on 
this side of the Channel. 

The allurement of the “general strike” for unedu- 
cated and morally undisciplined men is intelligible, but 
it is difficult to understand what attraction Collectivism 
can have for them. For wage-earners, the establish- 
ment of Collectivism would mean the substitution of 
bureaucratic control for that of their present employers, 
but how would this benefit them? Their present 
masters are at any rate creatures of flesh and blood 
like themselves, subject to human emotions, and open 
to argument or intimidation, who are able to adopt 
alterations in the management of their business at any 
moment to suit the changing circumstances of the hour, 
and can readily alter the rate of wages in accordance 
with the fluctuations of the market or in response to 
the demands of their men; their relations with their 
workmen are in fact those of one human being with 
another. Under Collectivism the workmen would have 
to do, not with men like themselves, but with a huge 
machine run by officials, whose special business it would 
be to see that the allotted work was performed without 
shirking; who would be bound by iron regulations 
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which they would have no power to modify, and who 
would have behind them the irresistible force of the 
State. No doubt, as has been suggested above, men 
whose mental outlook is narrowly circumscribed, argu- 
ing from recent political experience, might not unnatur- 
ally imagine that under a Collectivist ~égzme they would 
still be able to intimidate the ruling powers, and compel 
them to grant concessions as to conditions and hours of 
labour and wages. It is true that under a democratic 
government the Cabinet would continue to be more or 
less at the mercy of political parties strongly represented 
in the House of Commons; but if the State Socialist 
party are able to secure the continuance of legislative 
encroachment upon individual liberty now in progress 
until private enterprise is absorbed in the State, and 
Collectivism is firmly established, government “ by the 
people for the people” could not survive: long before 
this point in Collectivist development is reached, a 
great army of officials would have been created, linked 
from the highest official down to the lowest State 
workman by the bond of a common interest. Almost 
all the multitudinous and intricate functions of the daily 
life of a great community would be under the control of 
men whose position and livelihood would depend upon 
the continuance of the system to which they owed them, 
and who, if organised as they undoubtedly would be, 
would be in a position to make any attempt to subvert 
it a hopeless enterprise. Whether it is possible for a 
central authority to direct the lives and energies, and 
provide for the daily needs of a huge population, 
remains to be seen—such comparatively insignificant 
experiments as have hitherto been made have ended in 
quick disaster—but it is certain that such an authority, 
once established, could not be subject to dismissal by a 
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popular vote changing with each change of popular 
fancy. Not only the industrial and social prosperity 
of the nation, but its very existence from day to day, 
would depend upon the continued efficiency of the 
Bureaucracy. For the performance of so gigantic a 
task, natural skill and ability of a high order, educated 
by long and constant experience would be essential. 
To subject men who possess these qualifications and 
have been thus trained to the control of party politicians, 
with the risk of dismissal, is obviously impossible ; it 
would involve a continuing danger of throwing the huge 
and delicately-balanced machinery of government out 
of gear, as the immediate result of a popular election, 
with results too awful for contemplation. 

Is it likely, then, that men whose talents had raised 
them to the highest posts in the official hierarchy, and 
who would be in command of a huge army of officials, 
would be content to be exposed to such a risk? It must, 
indeed, be admitted that the safety of the country 
would imperatively demand their continuance in office. 
Organisation, and the ubiquitous influence of their 
agents, would make it an easy task for them to reduce 
the exercise of the franchise by the non-official public 
to a farce. 

Assuming, then, that it is found possible to 
establish a working Collectivist régzme, the supreme 
officials would undoubtedly use their power to secure 
their position from attack, and the form which the 
Government of the country would take would soon 
become that of a bureaucratic oligarchy. Once firmly 
seated, it is probable that the next step taken by 
those in power would probably be to establish hereditary 
succession to the highest offices; an aristocratic caste 
would again come into existence and would again rule 
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the country. Reasons have already been given for 
thinking that the conditions required for the success of 
a Collectivist ~ég¢me are such as to make its continuance 
impossible, but common sense and an elementary know- 
ledge of human nature suggests that if allowed to develop 
it would follow the lines here indicated. As has been 
said, it is very difficult to believe that English people 
have so entirely lost their old characteristics, that they 
would tamely submit to the tyranny necessarily involved 
in such a form of government; but our present object is 
to see what—if it were to be established—would be the 
position of the wage-earner under its rule, as contrasted 
with his position under existing circumstances. 

The obvious necessities of a central control of 
industry make it clear that the political power of 
Trade Unions would disappear with the establishment 
of Collectivism—there would indeed be no valid reason 
for the continued existence of such bodies. “Strikes” 
would be impossible, and the workman’s subjection to 
official direction would be absolute. This condition is 
unavoidable, since no government could direct the 
great business. of production, in accordance with the 
needs and the interests of the community, unless they 
had full power to direct and control the work performed 
by every citizen. Ability cannot be altogether repressed 
by any tyranny however complete, and under any form 
of social organisation the exceptionally endowed man is 
certain to rise; but under a Collectivist government the 
only outlet for personal ambition would be, as to a 
a great extent it now is in France, to secure an official 
appointment with a hope of rising into the higher ranks 
of the Bureaucracy. Thus, exceptional ability, which 
in a naturally developed organisation of society, such 
as now exists, is, under the stimulus of self-interest 
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devoted to trade, invention, and discovery, by which all 
humanity benefits, would under Collectivist rule be 
directed to the barren task of providing for the supply 
of the daily needs of the nation. But the vast majority 
of men would have no chance of advancement. 

The production of commodities would no longer be 
determined by the automatic action of supply and 
demand, and in the absence of this sensitive and 
accurate indicator of requirements, Bureaucracy would 
have to forecast the probable demand, and govern the 
rate and quantity of production accordingly. To do 
this, it would be necessary to allocate the required 
number of men to each branch of production and distri- 
bution ; and since all calculations must be based upon a 
certain rate of output, it would be necessary to make 
certain that this rate should be maintained, and that 
each man should do the work allotted to him, no matter 
how rigorous might be the methods of compulsion 
required to enforce his performance of his task. Again, 
to ensure the regular provision of supplies to meet the 
estimated demand, the Bureaucracy must have a con- 
tinuous knowledge of the number of men available at 
all the different centres of production at any moment, 
and this would not be possible unless they had complete 
control both of the place of habitation and the move- 
ments of every workman. They would have to fix the 
standard of remuneration for labour, and once fixed it 
would be extremely difficult to vary it. It would no 
longer be a question of a “minimum” wage, but of the 
minimum of work to be demanded from each man; 
if he failed to perform his allotted share of work, it 
would be no longer himself or his employers alone but 
the whole community that would be the immediate 
sufferers, and the official responsible for his supervision 
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would see that he had no opportunity of malingering or 
shirking. The labourer would, in fact, be unable to 
choose his work or his place of residence; he could not, 
as he now can, change his abode or throw up his work 
if for any reason he disliked it or preferred another 
district. He would have become a slave, not of a man 
but of a machine, a far more hopeless servitude; and 
since all except the officials would be compelled to 
do their share of manual labour, the life of every 
unofficial citizen, from his cradle to his grave, would be 
subject to this control. 


1 The following extract from the essay on “The Day after 
To-morrow” in Lay Morals, etc., by R. L. Stevenson, gives a vivid 
idea of the position of the labourer under a_ bureaucratic 
régime :— 


“But, again, these officials would have no sinecure. Crime 
would perhaps be less, for some of the motives of crime we may 
suppose would pass away. But if Socialism were carried out with 
any fulness, there would be more contraventions. We see already 
new sins springing up like mustard—School Board sins, factory 
sins, Merchant Shipping Act sins—none of which I would be 
thought to except against in particular, but all of jwhich, taken 
together, show us that Socialism can be a hard master even in the 
beginning. If it go on to such heights as we hear proposed and 
lauded, if it come actually to its ideal of the ant-heap, ruled with 
iron justice, the number of new contraventions will be out of all 
proportion multiplied. Take the case of work alone. Man is an 
idle animal. He is at least as intelligent as the ant; but genera- 
tions of advisers have in vain recommended him the ant’s example. 
Of those who are found truly indefatigable in business, some 
are misers ; some are the practisers of delightful industries, like 
gardening ; some are students, artists, inventors, or discoverers, 
men lured forward by successive hopes; and the rest are those 
who live by games of skill or hazard—financiers, billiard-players, 
gamblers, and the like. But in unloved toils, even under the prick 
of necessity, no man is continually sedulous. Once eliminate the 
fear of starvation, once eliminate or bound the hope of riches, and 
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It would be easy to give further examples of the way 
in which the efficient working of Collectivism would 
necessitate an ever-increasing surveillance of individual 
activities, and an ever-growing restriction of individual 
liberty, but enough has been said to show what the 
position of the working man would be under such a 
régime. This has, indeed, been often described, but no 
attempt has been made to prove that the picture is 
either incorrect or overdrawn. It is natural enough, 
therefore, that State Socialists should preserve a discreet 
silence upon the subject when they descant upon the 
advantages of State ownership to the wage-earning 
classes, It is certainly a future that will not attract the 
wage-earner, and the day that he understands what 


we shall see plenty of skulking and malingering. Society will then 
be something not wholly unlike a cotton plantation in the old days ; 
with cheerful, careless, demoralised slaves, with elected overseers, 
and instead of the planter, a chaotic popular assembly. If the 
blood be purposeful and the soil strong, sucha plantation may 
succeed, and be, indeed, a busy ant-heap, with full granaries and 
long hours of leisure. But even then I think the whip will be in 
the overseer’s hands, and not in vain. For, when it comes to be a 
question of each man doing his own share or the rest doing more, 
prettiness of sentiment will be forgotten. To dock the skulker’s 
food is not enough ; many will rather eat haws and starve on petty 
pilferings than put their shoulder to the wheel for one hour daily. 
For such as these, then, the whip will be in the overseer’s. hand ; 
and his own sense of justice and the superintendence of a chaotic 
popular assembly will be the only checks on its employment. 
Now you may be an industrious man and a good citizen, and yet 
not love, nor yet be loved by Dr Fell the inspector. It is admitted 
by private soldiers that the disfavour of a sergeant is an evil not to 
be combated ; offend the sergeant, they say, and in a brief while 
you will either be disgraced or have deserted. And the sergeant 
can no longer appeal to the lash. But if these things go on, we 
shall see, or our sons shall see, what it is to have offended an 
inspector.” 
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awaits him under a Collectivist régzme, will be the last 
day of the State Socialist party’s control of the Trade 
Unions. The question is, whether the men will learn 
the truth in time, or whether the stealthy progress of 
State Socialism under the name of ‘social reform ” will 
be allowed to reach a stage when any resistance on their 
part will be futile. 

It is quite possible, however, that the working man 
will recognise the futility of State Socialism as a means 
for bettering their condition before they have learnt 
what their own position under a Collectivist régzme 
would be. The ordinary wage-earner cares not a jot 
about social reform or social policy, what he is interested 
in is his weekly wage; and there are signs that he is 
already beginning to recognise that the measures of 
“social reform” which his representatives in the 
House of Commons, with the connivance of both 
political parties, have succeeded in imposing upon 
the country, do nothing to raise his wages, but rather 
the contrary. This dawning perception by the working 
man of the impotence of State action to raise his 
wages, suggests a hope that he may be on the road to 
understanding that the rate of his wages must depend 
upon the amount of capital seeking employment; and 
having grasped this fact, he will probably draw the 
deduction from it, that the more “capital” is taxed, 
harried, and alarmed, the less it is likely to increase, 
and the more remote will be his prospect of receiving 
better pay. The Socialist attempt to deal with this 
economical fact by vague promises that under a 
Collectivist végéme every workman will receive the 
full value of the product of his labour, less necessary 
deductions which they are careful not to specify, is 
not likely to reassure him; and if once the wage-earner 
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learns what abundance of capital implies for him, the 
bubble of Collectivism will burst and vanish. 

In the Zzmes of 20th February 1911, an announce- 
ment appears headed “British Labour party: a new 
organisation opposed to Socialism,” the main object 
of which is said to be the protection of workers from 
exploitation by Socialists or politicians. Whether or 
not this movement is of real importance it is too 
soon to judge; but straws show which way the 
wind is blowing, and it is at any rate evidence 
that working men are already becoming alive to 
the danger they incur from the advance of State 
Socialism.? 

Much light is thrown upon the immediate future of 
industry by the history of recent trade disputes ;—the 
most striking and, to well-wishers of Trade Unionism, 
the most disquieting feature, has been the refusal of 
the men to obey their leaders. So long as they are 
only asked to accept vague resolutions, the meaning 
of which they do not understand, the rank and 
file of the unions regard the action of their delegates 
in disposing of their votes at Trade Union Congresses 
with indifference; but when the officials of their union 
urge them to adopt, and duly perform the terms of an 
arrangement for the settlement of a dispute in which 
they themselves are engaged, and which they conceive 
will be adverse to their immediate personal interests, 
they promptly refuse to act on the advice of the 


1 It is stated by Mr A. E. Beck, President and Organiser of 
the “British Labour Party,” that already delegates representing 
200,000 members in different parts of the country are affiliated, 
and that district Trade Councils are being established in all the 
principal centres, f 
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men they have themselves chosen to represent them 
in negotiating with their employers, and repudiate the 
undertakings made on their behalf. How far this 
insubordination is due to the promptings of Socialist 
agitators it is difficult to say, but it seems to corroborate 
the assertion that the apparent acquiescence of the men 
in the policy of the Socialist-Labour party, as shown 
by the votes given in their name at Trade Union 
Congresses, is no proof that they have really adopted 
this policy, and to suggest that when they discover how 
it will affect them personally, they will unhesitatingly 
repudiate it as they now repudiate the arrangements 
made by their leaders on their behalf. 

Whether and to what extent the recent development 
of this spirit is due to the unconscious alliance of the 
anti-social bodies, whose common interest it is to check 
the progress of conciliation in labour disputes, it is 
impossible to say with any certainty ; but it is evident 
that the action of the Labour party in the House of 
Commons, and advice like that given by Mr Sidney 
Webb tothe A. S. R. S., must have encouraged the men 
in their refusal to come to terms with their employers. 
Until recently, strikes have ended, after a longer or 
shorter interval, in an arrangement made by the 
employers with the leaders of the Trade Union and 
adopted by the men. If now, owing to the insubordina- 
tion of the men, such a termination to the quarrel 
is no longer possible, the prospect is a dismal one. 
Strikes under these new conditions can only end 
in the ruin of the employers, or in the complete 
subjection of the men. Much capital would be 
destroyed, large numbers of men would be thrown 
out of work, great injury would be caused to the 
trade of the country, and many individuals would be 
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ruined. This is bad enough, but it is not the worst 
that is probable; men will not starve, or see their 
families starving, without resorting to violence, to which 
strikes under the old conditions have habituated them 
as a means of enforcing their claims. But between 
strikes under the old and new system, there would be 
a fatal difference. In the former case, neither party 
really desired the permanent injury of their opponents, 
and the strike was resorted to as a means of enforcing 
some acceptable compromise; in the latter case, it 
would be a fight to the death, and the strife, unless 
inspired by the spirit of Syndicalism, would be aimless. : 
It is not suggested that, at present at any rate, strikes 
would be initiated here with a definite idea of capturing 
the means of production, but industrial disputes will 
not cease, strikes are certain to occur, men will not 
continue to fight without some object in view, and 
collective bargaining having disappeared, Syndicalism 
would supply such an object, and thus the state of 
affairs now existing in the labour world appears to 
offer favourable conditions for the propaganda of that 
doctrine. 

If the establishment of Syndicalism in this country 
should be the result of the action of the various bodies 
hostile to the existing organisation of society in 
opposing the settlement of labour disputes, the party 
who would suffer first and most severely would be the 
Collectivists. M. George Sorel, the intellectual evange- 
list of Syndicalism, although he does not tell us how 
any possible good to mankind can be evolved from the 
social chaos he advocates, apart from its action as 
an invigorating tonic for a decadent Jdourgeotsie, 
emphasises the fact that the working man has nothing 
to expect from Collectivism except a change of masters, 
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If, as now seems possible, the policy of State Socialists 
favours the increase of Syndicalism, the result may be ! 
that in their attempt to avoid the Charybdis of © 
industrial peace, their hopes may be finally wrecked 
upon the Scylla of the General Strike. 


CHAPTER XH 
THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE OSBORNE JUDGMENT 


The Expulsion of Mr Osborne from the A. S. R. S. The Position 
assumed by Trade Unions in resisting his Claim for Reinstate- 
ment. Mr Keir Hardie and the Pressure upon the Govern- 
ment to reverse the Osborne Judgment. The Abolition of the 
“Pledge.” Introduction of Bill, What the Reversion of the 
Osborne Judgment would mean. The Payment of Members 
of Parliament. 


By way of punishment for daring to question the 
legality of a compulsory levy for political purposes, Mr 
Osborne was expelled from his Society—the A. S. R. S. 
Against this arbitrary proceeding he protested, and 
commenced an action against his union, in order to 
compel them to reinstate him as a member. The 
union met this demand by pleading that the statutory 
position of Trade Unions was a bar to the trial of such 
an action. The case was heard by Mr Justice 
Warrington, who decided in favour of this contention, 
and held that no action such as that proposed would lie. 
The implications of the position assumed by Trade 
Unions in opposing his demand by this plea are thus 
described by Mr Osborne. He represents them as 
affirming, “That they were illegal associations, outlaws, 
whose very existence was contrary to the public good. 
That any person becoming a member must surrender 


all liberty, and be obedient in all things to the govern- 
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ing body. That, whether satisfied or not with the 
conditions of their employment, they must come out on 
strike when ordered by the Executive Committee. That 
the Society recognises no contract with any member for 
benefits, which they grant or refuse as they like, and 
that payment of contributions is no guarantee of 
benefits. That they claim the right to expel any 
member they object to, and to confiscate the whole of 
‘his contributions and benefits; and that there can be 
no redress in a Court of Law.” As evidence of the 
correctness of this description, Mr Osborne adds 
that, “After a lengthy hearing, the judge accepted 
this position as being the true position of a Trade 
Union.” 

If this judgment had been confirmed upon appeal, 
the victory gained in the Osborne case would have been 
a barren one. Ifa union is entitled to expel arbitrarily 
any member who displeases the ruling clique, to deprive 
him of all the benefits for which he has paid, and as a 
necessary consequence of his expulsion, to make it 
extremely difficult for him to find employment, it is not 
likely that many men would have the courage to face so 
great a risk, and refuse to pay a Parliamentary levy, 
although nominally voluntary, made by the leaders of 
their union. 

Mr Osborne appealed against this decision, and the 
appeal was tried before the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Justice Fletcher Moulton, and Lord Justice Buckley. 
Their judgment, which was unanimous, was given on 
25th February 1911. By this judgment it was decided 
that Mr Osborne was legally entitled to have his action 
for reinstatement tried. It is, of course, open to the 
defendants to appeal to the House of Lords, so that as 
long as the right to appeal continues, the point cannot 
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be said to be finally settled ;1 but having regard to the 
authority of the judges who formed the Court of 
Appeal in this case, it is very unlikely that such an 
appeal will be made, or if made that the decision would 
differ from that. given in the Appeal Court; and in all 
probability Mr Osborne will have the opportunity of 
discovering whether his union can be legally compelled 
to reinstate him. The result of such an action, in view 
of the facts, can hardly be doubtful; but in any case a | 
decision that a Trade Union cannot in future plead 
their anomalous position as a protection against an 
action for the redress of so gross an injustice as that 
involved in the expulsion of Mr Osborne, is a great gain 
for the cause of liberty and the equality of all citizens 
in the eye ofthe law. It will also make the protection 
afforded to members of Trade Unions by the first 
Osborne judgment real in place of illusory. 

The decision in that case was so clearly in accord- 
ance with the elementary principles of liberty and 
justice, that it seems to be incredible that any govern- 
ment would have the moral courage to propose its 
reversal. But love of power and office is so strong, and 
Members of Parliament are so blindly obedient to the 
orders of the party whip, that it is difficult to set any 
limit to the length that a Cabinet, dependent for its 
existence upon the support of the Irish and Labour 
parties, may go to avoid defeat. What this means is 
illustrated by the view of the situation taken by Mr 
Keir Hardie. At the Labour Conference held at 
Leicester on 2nd February 1911, he is reported to have 
said :—“ The Labour party were not in the position of 
mendicants begging for these things,” /.e., the reversal of 


} This decision was not appealed against, 
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the Osborne judgment, “for the Government would be 
practically unable to carry on its work with the Labour 
party in opposition, that being so it would be for them 
to make the most of their opportunity.” 4 

The point upon which the Labour-Socialist party 
appears chiefly to rely, as an excuse for the Govern- 
ment if they comply with the demand, is their abolition 
of the pledge hitherto (February 1911) subscribed 
by the members of the Labour party in the House of 
Commons. The proposed alterations in the declaration 
to be subscribed by Labour candidates and members 
were considered and approved by the Labour party in 
Conference at Leicester on 2nd February 1911; but to 
speak of the changes then adopted as being an abolition 
of the pledge gives a very exaggerated idea of their 
real importance. The principal alteration proposed 
was, that in place of the words “must accept this 
Constitution, agree to abide by the decisions of the 
Parliamentary party in carrying out the aims of this 
Constitution,” should be substituted the words, “must 
maintain this Constitution.” 

Under the amended declaration the strictly exclusive 
character ofthe Labour party would be fully maintained, 
candidates and members would still have to “appear 
before their constituencies as Labour candidates only, 
abstain strictly from identifying themselves with or pro- 
moting the interests of any other party, and accept the 
responsibilities established by Parliamentary practice.” 
The new pledge, after some opposition, was finally 
adopted by a large majority. When the new and the 
old declarations are compared, it will be seen that in 
practice the change is of no practical value. The 
governing factor would still be the control of the funds 

! Times, 3rd February rgtt. 
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upon which the Labour members rely for maintenance, 
and they would be just as keenly alive as before to the 
fact that if they failed to obey the directions of their 
whip they would incur the risk of losing their position 
as members and their maintenance. It is this know- 
ledge which is the real sanction for enforcing obedience ; 
and when a member signs a declaration that he will 
“maintain this Constitution,” he will understand that to 
retain his position, he must obey the orders of the party 
whips, just as clearly as if he had undertaken to “abide 
by the decisions of the Parliamentary party in carrying 
out the aims of this Constitution.” A further hint as to 
what is expected of Labour members, notwithstanding 
the “abolition” of the pledge, is given by the last 
words of the new declaration, by which they are 
required “to accept the responsibilities of Parliamen- 
tary practice,” in other words, to vote as directed by 
their party. 

It is clear, that as a concession to public opinion, 
the alteration in the pledge is altogether illusory ; it 
would be no safeguard for the independence of the 
Labour members, and no protection for the public 
against the presence in the House of Commons of a 
body of men whose votes are at the absolute disposal 
of a political party, hostile to society; and as a valid 
excuse for legislative interference with the Osborne 
judgment, it would therefore be futile. The conse- 
quences, if the Government were to yield to the threats 
of the Labour party, and with the assistance of their 
docile followers, reinforced by the Irish party, were to 
force the acceptance of a measure either for the actual 
reversal of the Osborne judgment, or for such a 
modification of its terms as would diminish its effect in 
protecting individual liberty, would indeed be lament- 
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able; the principles of liberty and justice, which for so 
many generations have inspired the proceedings of the 
British Parliament, would be violated by such action, 
and a severe blow would be dealt to constitutional 
government in this country. It must be remembered 
that the Labour-Socialists are not the only party who 
can return and subsidise Members of Parliament who 
would be mere automata, deprived of independence, 
and paid to vote in accordance with the commands of 
their pay-masters. It cannot be supposed that the 
classes whose very existence is threatened by the 
advent of Collectivism, will tamely submit and permit 
the Socialists alone to make use of so powerful a 
political weapon. The means at the disposal of 
capitalists are practically unlimited, and if such an Act 
were passed they would be legally entitled to subsidise 
Members of Parliament for the protection and advance- 
ment of their own interests, and would undoubtedly 
make full use of the privilege. There has recently been 
ample proof of the difficulty of securing wise government, 
in the interest of the nation as a whole, under the party 
system; and the public is hoping that some efficient 
substitute for so perilous a contrivance may be dis- 
covered. The hope is probably unrealisable, but the 
prospect that—as an alternative to a system which, 
although it encourages the reckless pursuit of party 
interests regardless of the good of the community, has 
in the past worked fairly well—we may have a Parlia- 
ment largely composed of hired delegates, whose only 
business as legislators would be to further the selfish 
interests of their pay-masters, is appalling. Neverthe- 
less, if the Osborne judgment were reversed, it is one 
which may be realised. 

Since the foregoing was written, a Bill dealing with 
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the situation created by the Osborne judgment has 
been introduced by the Government in the House of 
Commons on 30th May 1911. The second reading was 
voted by a large majority after the application of the 
closure, and the Bill was committed to a Committee of 
the whole House. 

The professed objects of the Bill are to remove the 
legal obstacles which it is assumed now interfere with 
the political representation of Trade Unions, and to 
safeguard the rights of dissentient members. As the 
Bill stands, the first of these objects is fully provided 
for; but the provisions for securing the latter are, as 
was very clearly explained in debate, obviously futile. 
The Bill may, of course, be amended in Committee; 
but the attitude of the Government and of the majority 
give but little hope that the safeguards, admitted by 
the Government to be necessary for the protection of 
dissentient members of Trade Unions, will be made 
effectual. 

It is to be feared that but few of the public read the 
Parliamentary reports with attention, and in the hurly 
burly of these crowded days, the unmistakable warning 
conveyed by the debate on this Bill will probably be 
disregarded. 

A great deal of fine language was employed by the 
Attorney-General and the Home Secretary in describ- 
ing the rights of individuals, and in explaining the 
difficulty of safeguarding those rights in the case of 
members of Trade Unions, and from the theoretical 
point of view nothing could be more admirable than 
the declarations of the Government on this question. 
But when it came to translating theory into practice 
it was evident their heart failed them. They did not 
dare to insert provisions in their Bill which would give 
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real effect to their professions. The actual proposals 
are such that, as everyone who has the most superficial 
acquaintance with the management of Trade Unions 
can see, they would make the position of a member, 
who wishes to disassociate himself from the political 
policy of his union, an intolerable one. 

The Bill, in fact, whilst ostensibly safeguarding the 
liberty and the rights of dissentient members, in reality 
hands them over to the tender mercy of the majority, 
or rather of the oligarchy who dictate what the policy of 
the union shall be. The drafting of the clauses for the 
protection of the dissentient member is practical 
evidence of the submission of the Cabinet to the spirit 
of the terms imposed by the Labour-Socialist party. 

A disquieting symptom of this debate was the 
revelation of the motive which inspires the social legisla- 
tion of the present Government. The only safeguard 
for the liberties and the rights of individuals against 
tyranny, is the privilege of appeal to tribunals exempt 
from political manipulation; but it is obvious that this 
right interposes an irritating obstacle to complete 
Bureaucratic control, and accordingly we find that the 
Government seizes the opportunity given by each new 
measure to filch some part of this right from the people. 
The crime of the judges in the Osborne case, in the 
eyes of the Socialists, and apparently of the Government 
also, was that they administered strict justice according 
to the law, undeterred by any fear of offending the 
Trade Unions, or of incurring the displeasure of a 
government subject to the dictation of those bodies, 
To avoid the recurrence of such a misadventure as the 
Osborne judgment in future, the Bill provides for the 
transfer of authority to decide what action is and what 
is not legitimate for Trade Unions, from the judges to 
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a Bureaucrat; andifthis Bill becomes law, no aggrieved 
member of a Trade Union will in future be able to obtain 
protection for his rights from an independent judicial 
tribunal. But perhaps the most ominous feature of the 
debate was the reference made to the judges by the 
Home Secretary. For an illiterate man, irritated by an 
adverse decision, to impugn the impartiality of the 
judges who delivered it, is natural and to some extent 
excusable ; for an educated man to give public utterance 
to such sentiments, is a breach of social decorum which 
is happily very rare in this country ; but for a Minister, 
speaking from his place in the House of Commons, to 
use the language the Home Secretary is reported to 
have employed in referring to the judges, is a serious 
offence against the highest interests of the nation, an 
insult to Parliament, and a degradation to the country. 
Mr Sidney Webb’s expression of similar sentiments has 
been severely commented upon; but in view of the 
relative importance of the position of the two men, the 
character of the audience, and the place in which these 
opinions were delivered, Mr Webb’s offence seems 
almost trivial in comparison with that committed by the 
Home Secretary. 

In his Budget for 1911-12, Mr Lloyd-George makes 
provision for the payment of Members of the House of 
Commons at the rate of £400 a year. If, as seems 
probable, this proposal is carried out, it is difficult to 
anticipate the effect upon the fortunes of the State . 
Socialist party. On the one hand, they would be 
relieved of the financial burden of maintaining their 
members ; on the other, they would probably lose the 
effective control of votes which they now possess, and 
an opportunity would be given to their opponents, 
amongst the wage-earning classes, to secure Parlia- 
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mentary representation. Without attempting to discuss 
the question fully, it is obvious that the effect of such 
a measure must be far-reaching, and that one result 
might quite possibly be to increase the advantages now 
possessed by a wealthy over an impecunious candidate. 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald apparently welcomes the pro- 
posal, but on the whole it seems probable that the 
payment of members would prove disadvantageous to 
the political position of the State Socialist party. 


Since this was written an Act for the payment of members of 
the House of Commons has been passed, and the Government has 
thus evaded the difficulty in which it was placed by the “ Osborne 
Judgment.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE PEACE OF EUROPE 


Effect of Temporary Alliance between Syndicalism and Collectivism. 
Duration of Socialist Control of the Trade Unions. Inter- 
national Socialist Demonstration at the Albert Hall in 1910. 
The “General Strike” as the Harbinger of Peace. The Effect 
of this Meeting in assisting the Propaganda of Syndicalism. 


IT has been shown in the preceding chapters that in 
regard to industrial disputes in this country, “Syndi- 
calism” and “Collectivism” are linked by a common 
interest. They are menaced by the same danger, the 
reconciliation of capital and labour, and the capture of 
the Trade Unions. by the Socialists, which has so 
materially interfered with the progress of conciliation, 
has in this respect been of equal advantage to both 
parties. We have seen that the result of this capture 
was the immediate abandonment of the old and legiti- 
mate policy of the Trade Unions, and the dismissal of the 
officials who refused to abandon that policy; and that 
the men, deprived of the guidance of the leaders in 
whom they had trusted, and ignorant of the objects 
aimed at by their new masters, developed a spirit of 
insubordination which gravely menaces the future of. 
collective bargaining as a method of arranging industrial 
disputes. It has been shown also, that this attitude of 


the men is of material assistance to the projects of those 
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parties who desire the overthrow of the existing 
organisation of society; that consequently their policy 
would be to encourage the men to maintain it, and 
reasons have been given for thinking that, whether with 
the view of intentionally pursuing this policy or not, 
such encouragement has in fact been given by the 
Socialist-Labour party.? 

It has been pointed out, that under these circum- 
stances the tendency of labour disputes will be to 
develop into violence, which under the new conditions 
will be objectless, that men will not continue to fight 
without some definite object, and that the only definite 
aim of conflicts between capital and labour, if collective 
bargaining is discarded, is that proposed by Syndicalism. 
Without expressing any opinion in this place as to 
whether English working men are likely“to fight for 
such a doctrine, it is contended that the practical result 
of the capture of the Trade Unions by the Socialist 
party has been to check the progress of conciliation, to 
lead to increased violence in the conduct of labour 
disputes, and thus to create conditions favourable for 
the propaganda of Syndicalism. 

There are many signs that the old Trade Unionist 
spirit is far from being extinct, and it seems probable 
that if the incubus of Socialist control were removed, 
the old Trade Union policy might regain its ascendancy. 
In that case all chance of the spread of Syndicalism 
here would probably disappear, conciliation in Labour 

1 General Macready, who was in charge of the military during 
the rioting in South Wales, says :—“‘ The impression conveyed to 
my mind in regard to the action of the strikers throughout these 
disturbances, and the motives for rioting, is that the doctrine of 
extreme Socialism, preached by a small but energetic section, is 
entirely responsible for the premeditated attempts to destroy 
property.”—(Cd. 5568) Mem. by General Macready. 
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disputes would again make progress, the unnatural 
alliance between Collectivism and Syndicalism would be 
dissolved, and, so far as this country is concerned, any 
immediate danger to society from industrial revolution 
would be removed. 

The duration of Socialist control of the Trade 
Unions is, therefore, a question of the utmost import- 
ance. It has already been shown that this supremacy 
is threatened by forces at work in the Trade Unionist 
world ; it is evident that it may be destroyed either by 
the victory of the party opposed to it within the unions, 
or as a consequence of a discovery by the men of the 
prospects of a wage-earner under a Collectivist rég7zme, 
or by the enlightenment of the men upon the true 
relations of capital and labour. The power Socialists 
possess to force legislation they desire upon the country, 
depends upon the abnormal political position which 
now (1911) exists ; but this is not likely to last for long, 
and when more normal conditions are established— 
although, no doubt, public sentiment will still continue 
to welcome unwise proposals for social reform—these 
measures will then, it may be hoped, be subjected to 
searching and destructive criticism from which they 
have hitherto been shielded by the exigencies of party 
politics. 

It seems possible, therefore, that before long, State 
Socialists may cease to direct the political action of the 
Trade Unions; or if they should still retain the control 
of these bodies, that a change in the political situation 
will deprive them of much of the power they now 
possess to put pressure upon the Government. If the 
deposition of State Socialists from their command of 
the Trade Unions were caused by the refusal of the 
men to support a doctrine which offers them so un- 
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attractive a future as Collectivism, there would still be 
the chance that they might be attracted by Syndicalism ; 
but this doctrine is so alien to the English character 
that it seems more probable, that if freed from Socialist 
control, Trade Unionists would revert to their old 
leaders and their old policy. 

Besides the causes affecting the prospects of 
Syndicalism in this country, which have already been 
referred to, there is a proposal to secure peace in Europe 
by the threat of a “General Strike.” To make such a 
threat effective, it is obvious that the European govern- 
ments must feel convinced that an order for a “ General 
Strike” would be promptly obeyed. The subject was 
discussed at an interesting meeting held at the Albert 
Hall on Saturday, 1oth December 1910. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the success 
of a “General Strike” in any country would be fatal to 
the prospects of Collectivism in that country, and it is a 
curious illustration of the confusion of ideas upon the 
subject of Socialism to find State Socialists taking an 
active part in such a project. The explanation of their 
presence that would probably be given is that, since the 
mere knowledge of the existence of such a complete 
organisation as that contemplated would be sufficient to 
secure peace, it would be unnecessary to put the threat 
of a general strike into execution, and therefore that 
the interests of Collectivism are not really endangered 
by the proposal. 

This meeting, described as an international Socialist 
demonstration, was organised by the Independent 
Labour party. Mr Keir Hardie, M.P., presided; Mr W. 
C. Anderson, Chairman of the Independent Labour 
party, M. Jaurés, leader of the French Socialist party, 
M. Emile Vandervelde, leader of the Socialist party in 
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Belgium and Chairman of the International Socialist 
Bureau, and Herr H. Molkenbuhr, Secretary of the 
German Social Democratic party, were present and 
spoke. Their speeches were based upon the following 
assertions. That there is not and cannot be any cause 
for war between the democracies of Europe ;! that the 
working classes in these countries are resolutely opposed 
to war ;” that it is the governments who are the cause 
of war ;° and that the preservation of the peace of the 
world depends upon the abolition of the competitive 
system, and the triumph of Socialism.‘ 

M. Vandervelde pointed out that the forces of 
Socialism should be used to put an end to war. “In 
the meantime, should war be threatened between two 
nations, the workers, especially those engaged in inter- 
national carrying trade, should proclaim a general strike, 
and thus make the conflict impossible.”®> Mr Ramsay 
Macdonald enunciated some admirable free trade 
sentiments which, he said, were taught by the Inter- 
national Socialist movement :—“ That the prosperity of 
each was the prosperity of all; that Germany was going 


1 Speech by Mr W. C. Anderson, 7imes, 12th December 1910, 

2 “The workers were tired of the present state of preparation for 
war, and were determined to say ‘it is enough,’ and that it must 
end. A nightmare oppressed their slumbers, for they feared 
every night they might wake up to find their Governments at war.” 
—Speech by M. Jaurés, 77mes, 12th December IgIo. 

3 “The modern reason (z.¢., for war) was Commerce, Statesmen 
now declared war in order that new spheres of demand might be 
found for the products of their country.”—Speech by Herr H. 
Molkenbuhr, Z7zmes, 12th December 1910, 

* “He saw in Socialism the only security against war. Destroy 
the competitive system, and the desire for new markets would be 
gone, and in such circumstances war would be unthinkable.” 
—Speech by M. W. Mills, Zzmes, 12th December 1910, 

5 Times, 12th December 1910. 
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to flourish not on the downfall of England, but on the 
prosperity of England, just as England was going to 
flourish on the prosperity of Germany.”! There is a 
certain incongruity in the utterance of these sentiments 
by one who is a representative in the English Parlia- 
ment, of associations whose very existence depends upon 
the exclusion of the most important of all commodities 
of social life—labour—from the operation of the 
economical doctrines he eulogises. 

Every one must sympathise with the declared object 
of this meeting. The reign of universal peace is a noble 
ideal; but whilst giving the organisers full credit for an 
honest desire to promote the cause of peace, the method” 
they advocate is not likely to assist this end. Those 
who took part in this demonstration are men who, in 
their own countries, are able to influence large bodies of 
their fellow-citizens ; and it is discouraging to note the 
curious ignorance, or disregard of human nature which 
characterises all their utterances. 

Every speech was permeated by the obstinate 
optimism which alone can make the Socialist creed a 
possible one for intelligent men—an optimism which 
resolutely ignores, not only the lessons of history 
and the promptings of common sense, but the daily 
experience Socialist leaders like other people, must 
have of the motives by which the world in which they 
live, and the men to whom they address themselves, are 
really governed, This optimism seems to be proof 
against the logic of facts. It might have been expected 
that the significant reservation of the German working- 
class Socialists on the question of service, in the event 
of war, and the failure of Socialist propaganda to affect 
the loyalty of the rank and file of the French army, 

1 Times, 12th December 1910. 
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would have caused the speakers at this meeting to 
hesitate before making the assertion that democracies 
can be relied upon as preservers of peace. The com- 
bative instincts of the average man show as yet no 
symptoms of disappearing, and so far from democracies 
being adverse from war, recent history appears to show 
that the chief source of danger is no. longer the 
ambition of rulers, but the easily roused passions of 
the populace. It is strange, that whilst these leaders 
of revolutionary agitation attribute a peace-loving and 
altruistic disposition to the proletariat when they preach 
the doctrine of international peace, they rely upon the 
fighting instincts of the same people to win for them 
the triumph of their own doctrines. 

It was asserted truly enough at this meeting that 
competition between nations is, as it is between 
individuals, a never-ending cause of conflict; the 
Socialist inference being, that to remove the cause of 
war, it is only necessary to eliminate competition from 
amongst the motives which guide humanity. Here, 
again, we see the incorrigible optimism of Socialists. 
As always, they ignore the fact that all human progress 
has been due to competition, and that in its absence all 
advance would cease; and they seem to be blind to the 
sufficiently obvious fact that nature has ensured the 
permanent existence of this indispensable element in 
the advance of humanity, by taking good care that all 
attempts to eliminate competition from human life 
shall be futile. In private life the inhabitants of 
civilised countries have learnt, by bitter experience, 
that it is wiser to settle disputes by law than by 
personal conflict ; but nations lag far behind individuals 
in taking to heart and applying the lessons of experi- 
ence, and it is to be feared that many ages must pass 
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away before the peoples of the world abandon the savage 
custom of settling their quarrels by war. No doubt 
the increasing disposition to refer disputes to arbitration 
by an international tribunal is a sign of the progress of 
saner and more civilised ideas, and it is rather to the 
development of this tendency that the world must look 
for relief from the scourge of war, than to the childish 
and dangerous expedient proposed at the meeting 
referred to. Whatever may be thought, however, of 
the want of worldly wisdom shown by speakers at this 
meeting, one thing is clear, and that is that men who 
now exercise great influence in the labour world in this 
and other countries have declared for the doctrine of the 
“general strike” for international use as a preventive of 
war, and have pointed out that the effective employment 
of this method for ensuring peace involves the establish- 
ment of a complete organisation of Trade Unions under 
centralised control in each country, so that the com- 
mands of the International Socialist Bureau, or what- 
ever body is in command, may be effectively obeyed. 
From the fact that Mr Keir Hardie, Mr Ramsay Mac- 
donald, and’ Mr W. C. Anderson were present, and 
were apparently in full sympathy with the object of the 
meeting, we may assume that their influence will be 
used to perfect the organisation of labour in this 
country, with a view to securing an effective response 
to an order for a “ general strike” in aid of the cause of 
international peace. But once created, it is clear that 

1 The following extract from the Zzmes of 27th April 1911, 
shows that measures are being taken to realise the object of the 
meeting of 1oth December 1910. At the House of Commons 
yesterday a meeting was held of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Union Congress, the Management Committee of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, and the Executive of the 
Labour Party. The object of the meeting was to discuss proposals, 
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this organisation would be equally available and equally 
effective if employed not in an attempt to preserve 
international peace but to enforce the demands of the 
Labour party, or to fight for the cause of Syndicalism. 
It is clear, therefore, that whether or not this meeting 
will have any effect of furthering the cause of inter- 
national peace, it must, so far as its influence extends, 
assist the propaganda of Syndicalism. 

which were made by the different bodies on the subject of bringing 


about a closer union of the three organisations, and of securing 
more co-operative action between them, 


CHAPTER ALY. 
SYNDICALISM IN PRACTICE 


Syndicalism and the Manual Labourer. Exclusion of Educated 
Men from the Governing Body. Temptation to Foreign 
Aggressors. The Position of Wage-earners 


WE have seen what the workmen’s position under a 
Collectivist government would probably be; it remains 
to consider what it would be if, as the result of a 
“general strike,’ the leaders of the revolution were 
placed in command of the resources of the country. 
To attempt to picture the state of affairs after the 
occurrence of such a catastrophe, is no doubt putting 
a severe strain upon the imagination of citizens of this 
realm of ancient peace; but recent events on the 
Continent, and even in this country, have shown that 
the contingency ought not to be excluded when the 
possible development of industrial disputes in the 
future is being considered. Before it is possible 
to form any idea of what the fate of workmen would 
be, supposing such a revolution were successfully carried 
out, it is necessary to assume that the victorious leaders 
would be able so far to establish their position as to 
enable them to devise and put into force measures 
which would make a general resumption of work 
possible. Their task would be one of extraordinary 
difficulty. All stores would have been depleted during 
the conflict, and no means of replenishing them would 
be readily available, many factories would have been 
208 
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so far destroyed as to make them useless; it would 
be difficult to find men of sufficient intelligence and 
experience to supply the skilled direction, without 
which manual labour would be futile. The transport 
service would be entirely disorganised, and in all 
probability the railways would be unworkable. The 
men themselves, intoxicated with success, would be 
more disposed to rest and enjoy the fruits of victory — 
than to return to labour. It must be remembered 
also, that the leaders would probably be working men, 
no doubt men of exceptional ability, but uneducated 
and destitute of the wide experience and training 
which would enable them to deal successfully with so 
difficult a situation. In France, all but genuine 
working men are jealously excluded from the govern- 
ing body of the revolutionary unions, and in this 
country, if “Syndicalism” were to obtain a hold on 
the men, the same rule would probably hold good. 
Indeed, the natural repugnance of educated men for 
the methods of Syndicalism, and the jealousy with 
which working men would regard them as colleagues, 
would effectually exclude them from the governing 
body. When we try to picture the position of sucha 
government attempting to restore order, and remember 
that in addition to the internal difficulties there would 
be the danger that the defenceless condition of the 
country, exhausted by civil war, would offer an almost 
irresistible temptation to foreign aggressors, the assump- 
tion that they could maintain themselves in authority 
and organise industry out of the existing chaos seems 
to be an extravagant one. Granting, however, that 
these dangers and difficulties might in some way be 
surmounted, and that the Government would be free 
to pursue the work of reconstruction and organisation, 
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their first and probably their greatest difficulty would 
be to induce the rank and file of the proletariat army 
not only to return to work but to obey the orders 
and directions of skilled supervisors. Without direction, 
their labour would be useless, and yet it does not 
seem probable that men, who in the past so fiercely 
resented control and inequality of position under a 
capitalist ~égzme, will be submissive to superior direction 
even under Syndicalist rule. The refusal by men to 
consent to any inequality of position in the workshop, 
is the rock upon which many a promising venture of 
co-operative production has been wrecked, and there 
is no reason to suppose that Syndicalism would be 
able to avoid it. But assuming that the Syndicalist 
leaders were able to overcome this difficulty also, and 
to persuade the men to submit to direction in per- 
forming their work, labour would then be subject to 
much the same conditions as under Collectivist rule, 
so far as regards the ordinary workman. No doubt 
the triumph of the “general strike” implies the 
exclusive possession of all the national resources by 
the Syndicalists; but it is not easy to see how the 
rank and file of the revolutionary party would derive 
much benefit from this. So much property would 
have been destroyed during the war, so much portable 
wealth would have disappeared either by escape from 
the country, or by hiding, that there would not be 
much left to divide, The property captured by the 
Syndicalists would be rather potential than actual 
wealth; they would, no doubt, possess the means of 
production in the shape of factories, machinery, etc. ; 
but these also would have been much injured, and 
under the most favourable circumstances, it would be 
a considerable time before the products of labour 
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would be more than enough to supply the daily needs 
of the population. Even if in time there should be 
a surplus to divide, the Syndicalists could hardly claim 
the whole of it themselves. All workmen, whether 
previously Syndicalists or not, would, as producers, 
certainly claim their share of the national produce, 
and such a claim could not well be resisted, since to 
refuse it would have the effect of dividing the popula- 
tion into two classes, of which one would be the 
masters, and take the profit, the other would be the 
slaves, and do the work. This would, in practice, 
mean the re-establishment of an aristocratic class, and 
of the unequal conditions, against which the Syndicalists 
themselves had rebelled. It is difficult to believe that 
one section of the proletariat would attempt to re- 
impose these conditions upon their fellows, still less 
that such an attempt could be successful. If, however, 
the products of industry, after deductions for adminis- 
trative expenses, etc., had been made, were divided 
amongst all producers, it is not at all likely that the 
share received by each would amount to as much as 
the wages he received under the capitalist régzme. 

When an attempt is made to imagine what a 
Syndicalist végzme would imply, it becomes clear how 
impracticable such a form of Government would be, and 
accounts for the neglect of so educated and intelligent 
a supporter of the doctrine as M. Sorel to elucidate 
the Syndicalist future. It is, however, evident that 
for the wage-earner in any country, neither Collectivism 
nor Syndicalism is likely to effect any real amelioration 
of his lot, and his support of the latter, as of the former 
doctrine, must be attributed to ignorance of what it 
means to him. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE MIDDLE CLASSES 


Apathy of the Middle and Upper Classes in the Presence of the 
Danger that menacesthem. The Explanation of this Apathy. 
The Effect of the Growth of Humane Sentiment. The In- 
fluence of Political Considerations. The Dissipation of 
“ Attention.” Menace to the Progress of Civilisation. The 
Rise and Decline of Nations. The Relations between 
Capital and Labour the most Important Factor in Social 
Movements. The Industrial Danger of the Present Time. 
The Peril of Prosperity. The Reaction in Public Opinion. 


IN the preceding chapters, some of the more important 
social political movements of the time have been 
considered, with the view of ascertaining whether their 
influence upon the world of labour is likely to be 
favourable or adverse to the development of Syndicalism 
in the United Kingdom. 

There can be no doubt, that at the present time 
the relations between capital and labour in this, as 
well as in other countries, are in a position of more 
than usually unstable equilibrium. Existing conditions 
cannot continue, and unless some means can be found 
or harmonising the relations between these two great 
social forces, industrial agitation and conflict must 
»ecome more widely spread and more serious, and the 
srogress of civilisation will be jeopardised. 

stirs the rival claims of capital and labour to 
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the products of their co-operation have been adjusted, 
more or less satisfactorily, by the expedient of collec- 
tive bargaining, a system which accepts the existing 
organisation of society, and has been carried on, 
nominally at any rate, by constitutional means. Now, 
however, the conditions have been materially changed 
by the development of doctrines, which until recently 
had but slight influence upon industrial questions. The 
most important of these are Collectivism and Syndi- 
calism, and their appearance menaces the destruction 
of collective bargaining, which is incompatible with these 
creeds, 

So far as the doctrine of Syndicalism is concerned, 
reasons have already been given for thinking that in 
this country it is still an almost negligible force; but 
Collectivism, now that it controls the Trade Unions, 
has already done much to injure the practice of collective 
bargaining, and it has been suggested in these pages 
that in so acting it may be unwittingly preparing the 
way for the propaganda of Syndicalism. The influence 
of Collectivism is now, in fact, the most formidable 
enemy to the establishment of industrial peace under 
the existing organisation of society. Some of the causes 
which have contributed to the recent rapid development 
of this doctrine have already been referred to, one of 
the most important being the change in public senti- 
ment, which has so greatly assisted the Collectivist or 
State Socialist party in securing legislation which 
favours their designs. But in addition to this effect 
of the public sentiment of the day, assistance which, 
although of a negative character, is even more potent, 
is derived from the strange apathetic indifference 
shown by the great middle classes to the progress of 
a social and political movement by which their own 
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position and prospects are so seriously menaced. When 
even the present (1911) desperate attempt to destroy 
the ancient constitution of the realm by the Govern- 
ment in power is regarded with apparent indiffer- 
ence, it is no cause for wonder if the far less visible 
approach of social revolution should fail to arouse 
alarm.1 That such lethargy should exist in the heart 
of the British Empire is a grave danger to its prosperity 
and even to its existence. 

The only chance of safety from the attacks of the 
enemies of society is vigorous and well-concerted action 
by the middle and upper classes. Of this there is at 
present no sign, and attempts made by individuals and 
associations to arouse these classes to a sense of their 
danger receive but little support or encouragement. 

How is this strange and dangerous apathy to be 
explained ? 

No doubt it will be said, either that the danger is 
imaginary and non-existent, or that the middle classes 
have been converted to State Socialism and welcome 
its advent. The former of these assertions will be 
made by politicians who endeavour to convince them- 
selves, and impress upon their hearers that to move 
at a continually accelerated pace towards a certain 


1 “One of the most curious features of the political situation is 
the lack of interest or excitement in the country, which is reported 
by members on both sides who have recently been in touch with 
their constituencies. This factor is reacting to some extent on 
Parliamentary proceedings. The truth appears to be that the 
electorate are apathetic when their interests are not directly 
affected. An alteration of the constitutional machinery affects 
them only indirectly ; it is the measures which may be passed 
through the altered machinery which will affect the electorate 
directly and arouse interest and excitement.”—7Z7zmes, 27th 
April 1911. 
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goal involves no certainty of ultimately reaching it; 
and that although each forward move adds to the 
number of those who desire to press onward, the move- 
ment can always be arrested before the goal is reached ; 
but they do not say by whom the brake is likely to be 
applied. The latter explanation that the middle 
classes are prepared to accept Collectivism as the 
system of social organisation, cannot be made seriously 
A middle class can only exist when individual capacity 
can win wealth and position for its possessor and his 
descendants, a condition which is incompatible with 
a Socialistic régime. It is not within the bounds of 
reason to suppose that people who, either through 
their own or their father’s exertions, are in possession 
of a comfortable position in the social order, would 
passively consent to their own extinction if they under- 
stood its imminence; but it has been already explained 
how easily and successfully the public can be hood- 
winked, and to interpret the present apathy as being 
proof of a general acceptance of Collectivism is obviously 
absurd. 

It is true that the middle class no longer occupies 
its former place in public opinion. One of the evil 
effects of the great wave of democratic sentiment which 
has of late years swept over this country, is to dull 
the perception of the great debt the community owes to 
it. In this, as in all countries, national well-being 
and prosperity is mainly due to this class, and progress 
in wealth and civilisation is proportionate to the courage 
and energy it shows. It is obvious that this must be 
so, since by the operation of the unceasing process of 
natural selection, this class will always include in its 
ranks those individuals whose exceptional energy and 
ability have enabled them to rise, and whose efforts 
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although due to self-interest, necessarily benefit the 
community of which they are members. 

But the debt due by a community to its middle 
class is by no means limited to the material prosperity 
conferred by its existence. The British Constitution, 
the envy of the world, is largely due to this class, which 
has always been the champion of liberty. It is also 
the natural safeguard for the community against the 
social diseases which accompany advancing civilisation 
and threaten its continuance. Is it possible that this 
latter function of the great middle class has become 
paralysed, and that this is the explanation of its failure 
to recognise the present social danger and to organise 
resistance? In the social organism, the natural action , 
of the middle class, when peril threatens the community, | 
is similar to that of the phagocytes in the blood of | 
a man, who, when the organism of which they are 
part is attacked by bacilli hostile to its well-being, 
stream to the point of intrusion and engulf the enemies. 
But if the individual attacked is out of health, his 
protective army of phagocytes will not have the vigour 
necessary to destroy the invaders, the microbe of 

_ disease will effect a lodgment, and the organism will 
perish. 

Can it be that the courage and energy of the 
English middle class have been sapped and weakened, 
by long years of comfort and prosperity, to such an 
extent that it is no longer capable of protecting itself 
and the community from the attack of social disease ? 

The energy shown in trade, and the readiness with 
which members of this class responded to the call for 
their services during the Boer War, make it difficult 
to believe that this can be the true explanation, and 
the cause of their apathy must be sought elsewhere, 
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One possible cause has already been referred to, 
a bewildered ignorance on the part of the middle-class 
public of the real import of the social and _ political 
movements of the day, and a consequent failure to 
recognise the real motive which gives vitality to the 
various doctrines of Socialism and Anarchy, and which 
is so sedulously ignored and concealed by their 
advocates. This compelling motive is the predatory 
instinct of man; it is as old as humanity, and is 
ineradicable. But in advanced communities, civilisation 
has created a class of well-to-do persons whose own 
prosperity has fostered in them the growth of humane 
and altruistic sentiment, and by the adroit exploitation 
of this sentiment, the ethical aspect of Socialistic 
schemes has been successfully used to gloss over and 
conceal their predatory basis from people who, fully 
occupied with their own business, have no time to make 
close inquiry into the truth of assertions dinned into 
their ears. Influenced partly by their humane feelings, 
and partly by a comfortable belief in the inexpugnable 
security of the social system under which they have 
grown up, they are content to stand aside and let 
things take their course. It is probable that many of 
our middle-class citizens are in such a case, and that 
their passive attitude, in the face of social danger, may 
be to some extent thus accounted for. 

Although it is here asserted that the force which 
gives vitality to Socialistic doctrine is the primitive 
instinct of predatory self-interest, it is not, of course, 
intended to imply that this is the only motive by 
which the educated advocates of these schemes are 
inspired. If this were so, the movement would have 
but a short life. There are, without doubt, many 
professors of the doctrine to whom Collectivism does 
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not appeal as a means of self-advancement, or as being 
an economically defensible system of social organisation, 
but rather as a religion of humanity, and who maintain 
that as such it should not be exposed to cavil or 
criticism, but should be thankfully accepted as the 
only humane solution of the intolerable conditions of 
the present social life. Such men reject economical 
considerations and the lessons of social history, and 
refuse to admit that the progress of humanity must 
depend in the future, as in the past, upon the 
improvement of the individual man, brought about by 
the painful lessons of experience. They are honestly 
convinced that through the agency of collective action, 
the ingenuity of man can supersede the teaching of 
nature, and that her laws may safely be disregarded. 
Filled with this faith, they unhesitatingly advocate the 
suppression of the individual and the supremacy of the 
State, and are quite undisturbed by the obvious fact 
that when enlisting the forces necessary for the 
realisation of their scheme, their only effective method 
of obtaining recruits is by an appeal to the primitive 
instincts of the mass of uneducated men. Nor do they 
appear to suffer from any apprehension, lest in the new 
world they hope to create, the continued operation of 
these same instincts should rapidly destroy their work. 
They ignore the painfully acquired experience that 
nature, however violently expelled, will always return, 
and that consequently the only permanent system of 
social organisation must be one that is in conformity 
with the laws of man’s being, and that, like the existing 
social organisation, has been evolved by the natural 
operation of these laws. Their enthusiasm seems also 
to blind them to the astonishing progress that has 
already been made under this system; or if they do 
O-2 
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recognise it they refuse to accept it as a warning 
against destroying the organisation to which it is due, 
and regard it only as a proof of the possibilities of 
advance under the scheme they advocate. The active 
propaganda amongst the educated classes, which 
has been described above, makes it probable that, 
although numerically insignificant as yet, there are now 
a good many members of the middle class who are 
obsessed by these ideas, and who would therefore 
oppose any attempt of their class to resist the progress 
of Collectivism. 

But, perhaps, the cause which is most effective in 
producing the apparent apathy of the middle classes, 
is political. Now that the less well-off members of 
the electorate have learnt the value of their votes, both 
the great parties, not unnaturally, conclude that their 
best chance of success at the polls is to adopt a legislative 
programme which, under the name of “Social Reform,” 
advocates the improvement of the condition of the 
less well-to-do members of the community at the 
expense of the well-to-do. A programme of this 
nature is certain to be popular with the majority of 
the electorate, and having been adopted by both 
parties, the usual check upon legislation provided by 
the party system does not act, and is replaced by 
competition in the offer of attractive proposals for a 
generous distribution of the means of the well-to-do 
minority amongst the less-well-to-do majority. Whether 
these experiments are warranted by former experience, 
or are likely to conduce to the permanent well-being 
of the nation, or the lasting improvement of the 
recipients of the spoil, are considerations which do not 
receive much attention in the heat of political strife. 
The point it is desired to emphasise here, is that 
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legislation of the kind referred to is in its essence 
“Collectivist,” and every measure of this nature that 
is passed is a step more or less decided towards the 
establishment of State Socialism. This obvious truth 
is strenuously denied for political reasons, since each 
party is equally apprehensive lest the vague instinctive 
distrust of Socialism which exists in the minds of the 
general public should take definite shape and interfere | 
with the success of their political campaign; and there 
can be no doubt that any general movement against 
“Collectivism” would at once bring out its essential 
identity with the political programme of “Social 
Reform.” Any such movement would, therefore, be 
checked and discouraged by the political agents of both 
the parties. It is not surprising, therefore, that members 
of the middle classes, anxious for the political success 
of their party, lulled into security as to the tendency 
of the political programme by the confident assertions 
of their leaders, generally ignorant of social questions 
and influenced by the prompting of their humane 
feelings, should fail to perceive the danger to themselves 
and to the community concealed under the attractive 
title of “ Social Reform.” 

The indifferent attitude of the public, in face of the 
dangers which menace society, may also be due to 
some extent to the infinite variety of interests which 
now claim attention. 

In former days, when the almost immediate diffusion 
of news from all parts, not only of these islands but 
of the world, was undreamt of, and when such news as 
found its way into print was readily accessible only to 
the comparatively small number of the population who 
could read, the events which came ‘to the knowledge 
and attracted the attention of the great mass of the 
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people were but few. The amount of attention of 
which the average man is capable is limited, and thus 
there was far more attention bestowed upon each 
subject which attracted the notice of the public in those 
more simple days than is possible now, when it is 
dissipated by the multitude of calls made upon it. In 
these days everybody reads, or rather skims his daily 
paper, which contains a great number of items of news, 
and gives publicity to the most trivial occurrences as 
well as to the great questions which agitate nations and 
affect the welfare of humanity. Most persons dislike 
“thinking,” and very few possess the knowledge and 
experience necessary to form a reasoned opinion upon 
questions of general policy; and since the average man 
is always inclined to take the easiest path, he is apt to 
concentrate his attention upon matters in which he takes 
a personal interest, and upon difficult questions is content 
to accept the direction of his party leaders. He would 
naturally be inclined to shirk the serious consideration 
of the puzzling and difficult subject of social legislation, 
and would thus be led to give a passive support to 
a programme, the bearing of which upon his own and 
his country’s welfare he does not really attempt to 
understand. 

Whether or not the foregoing considerations suggest 
any adequate explanation of the apathetic indifference 
of the middle class, it is clear that this class is now 
menaced with destruction; and that whilst it gives no 
sign that it is as yet alive to its peril, its enemies are 
prosecuting the campaign against it with unremitting 
energy, and are daily gaining ground. 

To those whose study of social history has brought 
a conviction that the continuous progress of man 
depends upon the success with which he adapts himself 
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and his social institutions to the laws by which human 
lives are conditioned—the present condition of affairs 
appears to menace the advance of civilisation. 

History shows that nation after nation has led the 
upward march of humanity for a time, and has then 
fallen behind. It looks, indeed, as if the advance of 
civilisation created and brought into play forces hostile 
to its own continuance. Is this a necessary and in- 
evitable incident of the progress of humanity? We 
know, that in spite of the successive fall of the most 
advanced members of the family of nations, the world 
as a whole has steadily advanced throughout the ages. 
We know also that the advance of civilisation has been 
accompanied by an increase in the influence of moral 
considerations upon the conduct of men. 

For 1900 years the ideal of the Christian world has 
been the final triumph of moral motives over bodily 
appetites in the control of human conduct, and slow and 
halting as the progress has been, the movement of 
mankind has been towards and not away from this ideal. 
As the individual citizen is to the community of which 
he is a member, so is a nation to the collection of 
peoples which inhabit the world, and there is an analogy 
between the career of the one and that of the other. 

An exceptionally able member of a community 
develops his powers, performs his task, adds something 
to the sum of human achievements, and ceases to be; 
and the lessons of history appear to show, that as the 
activities of the gifted individual are inexorably limited 
by death, so by some mysterious but irresistible force 
there is a point in the career of the exceptionally capable 
nation at which its advance is as invariably and 
inevitably arrested. 

It seems indeed, as if in the nature of things this 
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must be so. The attainment of the ideal of a glorified 
humanity implies the advance of the whole world, and 
this seems to be incompatible with the continued pre- 
eminence of any single nation. 

But although the individual perishes and _ the 
nation falls, their labour is not wasted; in the one 


case the community, in the other the whole world 
profits. 


Each nation that comes to the front carries the flag 
of civilisation to a higher point. The Roman Empire 
perished, but it laid a foundation of law, order, and 
justice throughout its vast dominions, upon which the 
civilisation of many nations has been built up. Greece 
lost its intellectual and artistic supremacy, but the 
intellect and esthetic perception of countless peoples have 
gained by its art, its literature, and its philosophy. But 
the farther a nation advances in civilisation before it 
falls, the greater is the benefit the world will derive from 
its achievements ; and therefore the duty of every citizen 
to humanity is to oppose to the utmost of his power the 
forces which make for the deterioration of the community 
of which he is a member, and thus help to postpone the 
evil day. | 

Men take short views; the average man is interested 
neither in the distant past nor in a still more remote 
future, and the prospect that humanity will ultimately 
attain a glorious position is a poor consolation for the 
evils of the present day. If this were not so, if men 
were content with their position, progress would cease, 
and the present unsatisfactory conditions would become 
stereotyped. That human endeavour should thus become 
paralysed is unthinkable, and indeed nature has pro- 
vided effectual safeguards against any such cessation of 
effort. Discontent and competition are spurs to action, 
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and under their pressure far-reaching social changes are 
now in progress. The question is not as to the fact of 
movement, but as to its direction? Is the nation 
advancing or retreating? Is its career guided by the 
wisdom taught by past social experience, or has it fallen 
under the influence of the destructive forces which grow 
with the growth of civilisation? It is difficult to see 
contemporary events in a true perspective, but it is 
evident that as human wants increase, and as man’s 
command of natural resources grows more complete, the 
machinery which supplies these wants and utilises these 
resources must become of continually increasing import- 
ance, and the relations between capital and labour 
upon which the working of this machinery depends, 
will necessarily be one of the most important, if not the 
dominant factor, in determining the direction of social 
movements. 

An attempt has been made in these pages to 
consider the forces which influence these relations at 
the present time, and their probable effect upon the 
industrial and, consequently upon the social future, and 
especially whether there is any likelihood that Syndi- 
calism as a method of solving the industrial problem 
will be adopted in this country. 

Reasons have been given for thinking that in some 
respects existing conditions are favourable to the 
spread of that doctrine, the principal one being the 
destruction of the old Trade Union policy and the 
injury to the progress of industrial conciliation, caused 
by the capture of the Trade Unions by the State 
Socialists. On the other hand, it has been argued that 
the doctrine is repugnant to national characteristics, 
and that it is therefore unlikely to obtain any support 
as definite policy by British workmen. The danger 
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is lest industrial agitation, encouraged by the Socialist 
parties and bereft of the safety-valve provided by 
collective bargaining, may assume the character if not 
the name of Syndicalism. 

The existence of this danger is largely due to the 
position gained by the State Socialist party, and this in 
its turn is due to the attitude of the middle class, 
hypnotised by sentiment into an apathetic acceptance 
of legislation which constantly increases the influence 
of Collectivist feeling. The fear of financial disaster 
and of the pressure of increasing taxation, which is 
the natural safeguard against predatory legislation, is 
removed by the continuance of the astonishing com- 
mercial success of the community, so that the very 
prosperity of the nation is practically assisting a move- 
ment which will ensure its own destruction. 

The continued advance of the nation along the path 
of true civilisation, depends upon a recognition of their 
danger by the middle classes and upon their timely 
action, which, by securing their own safety, will save 
their country also. The difficulty of judging of the 
real tendency of social movements in the world of 
which we form a part, and in detecting the insidious 
growth of opinions which like creeping paralysis seem 
to be gradually sapping the energy of the more 
educated classes in the community, has been admirably 
described by R. L. Stevenson in the essay quoted 
above :1— 


“History is much decried; it is a tissue of errors, 
we are told no doubt correctly; and rival historians 
expose each other’s blunders with gratification. Yet 
the worst historian has a clearer view of the period he 
studies than the best of us can hope to form of that in 


1 Vide supra, p. 177. 
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which we live. The obscurest epoch is to-day; and 
that for a thousand reasons of inchoate tendency, 
conflicting report, and sheer mass and multiplicity of 
experience; but chiefly, perhaps, by reason of an 
insidious shifting of landmarks. Parties and ideas 
continually move, but not by measurable marches on 
a stable course; the political soil itself steals forth by 
imperceptible degrees, like a travelling glacier, carrying 
on its bosom not only political parties but a flying 
island of Laputa. It is for this reason in particular 
that we are all becoming Socialists without knowing 
it; by which I would not in the least refer to the acute 
case of Mr Hyndman and his horn-blowing supporters, 
sounding their trumps of a Sunday within the walls of 
our individualist Jericho, but to the stealthy change 
that has come over the spirit of Englishmen and English 
legislation. A little while ago, and we were still for 
liberty ; crowd a few more thousands on the bench of 
Government we seemed to cry: ‘keep her head direct 
on liberty, and we cannot help but come to port.’ This 
is over; lazsser faire declines in favour; our legislation 
grows authoritative, grows philanthropical, bristles with 
new duties and new penalties, and casts a spawn of 
inspectors, who now begin, note-book in hand, to darken 
the face of England. It may be right or wrong, we are 
not trying that; but one thing it is beyond doubt: it is 
Socialism in action, and the strange thing is that we 
scarcely know it.” 


But the whole of this essay should be studied and 
laid to heart by all who hope that this country may 
continue to retain its place in the van of the march of 
humanity towards higher ideals. 

Is there any chance that the reaction, sure to set in 
sooner or later, will come before it is too late? At 
present, public opinion is obsessed by the fatal belief 
that the “State” can successfully perform the functions 
of an universal providence, that men can be made 
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better by Act of Parliament, and that nature and the 
natural instincts of mankind may be safely ignored. 
So long as such a belief persists, disaster is imminent, 
and as yet there is but little evidence that its danger is 
appreciated. The obvious failure of Act after Act of 
so-called “Social Reform” to effect the object desired 
does not seem to help the public to perceive that the 
principle upon which such Acts are based must be 
faulty, but only suggests the passing of more legislation 
of a similar nature in the vain hope of making the 
previous Acts effective. Each such Act implies a 
further encroachment upon liberty, and a more drastic 
discouragement of the spirit of independence and 
enterprise upon which alone the advance of a community 
must depend. The prospect is not encouraging, but 
this country has survived many storms and the end is 
not yet. Deliverance from the paralysing thraldom of 
State Socialism may come in various ways. The most 
natural and satisfactory form it could assume would be 
a reaction in public opinion, produced by a perception 
of the futility and danger of attempts to endow the 
“State” with the attributes of an all-wise and all-seeing 
Providence, capable of controlling and directing the 
lives of men, and of successfully substituting its regula- 
tions and admonitions for the lessons of experience and 
the promptings of conscience. 

At present, the idea that the “ State” can act such a 
part successfully seems to hold the field, and the advent 
of disillusion is delayed by the complexity of our social 
life, which for a time conceals the disastrous effect of 
Collectivist legislation. But day by day this becomes 
more evident, and there are already signs that the 
inevitable reaction in public opinion will not be long 
delayed. It may then be hoped that, before it is too 
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late, the lesson will be learnt, and that taught by bitter 
experience, our leaders and our people may recognise 
that social advance must be in conformity with the 
laws, immutable, irresistible, and eternal, which con- 
dition human existence. 

If this should happen, we may hope that for ages to 
come this country may still retain its place in the van of 
human advance. 
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economic history which lie contained in the records of France, Germany, 
and the United States for the last hundred years, and he is careful to avoid 
any confusion of facts with conclusions.’ —/Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


THE BRITISH TRADE BOOK. Fourth 


Issue. Covering the years 1880-1910, and showing the Course 
of British and International Commerce, with its bearing upon 
our Internal Trade and Industries, etc. By John Holt 
Schooling. Including 340 Tables and Diagrams showing 
Trade Tendencies, etc. Medium 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

This is the only book that shows the course of trade in an intelligible and 

compendious form. 

“ No thoughtful and patriotic Englishman, whatever his political creed, 
will refuse gratitude to Mr Schooling for this most opportune work, The 
excellence of Mr Schooling’s method is clear at first glance amongst the 
tables.” —Dazly Chromcle. 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN INDIA. By A. 
Yusuf-Ali, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S., Barrister= 
at-law of His Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. With Illus- 
trations, including Drawings by Native Artists. Demy 8vo, 
12s. net. 


“Mr Murray may be congratulated on the publication, in a handsome 
illustrated volume, of an interesting work, The author shows wide 
reading and much power of description, some pathos, and also some sense 
of humour. The work is very different from the ordinary British work on 
India, and equally different, though in another way, from the Congress 
works, as well as from the French works upon our Eastern Empire, The 
general reader will be delighted with the friendly explanation of the 
normal inferiority of girls to boys in the Indian social system.” —A theneum, 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES: Their 


Present Condition and Progress. Edited by the South African 
Native Races Committee. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


““The Committee are perfectly fair and candid. They start with no 
prepossession except a desire to deal honestly by the natives... and 
their conclusions are modest and convincing.’’— Spectator. 


“It is by far the fullest and most careful statement of facts relating to 
the Kaffirs that has yet appeared, and should command considerable 
attention, in view of the political reconstruction of South Africa which is 
now seen.” —/Vation. 


CANADIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT: Shown by Selected Speeches and Despatches, 
with Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By H. E. 
Egerton, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Beit 
Professor of Colonial History at Oxford; and W. L. 
Grant, M.A., Beit Assistant Lecturer on Colonial History 
at Oxford. With Maps. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


‘“‘Qur authors are sound guides, and the selection of state papers made 
by them merits the highest praise.” —A thenaum. 


*“‘A record of constitutional history which all persons aspiring to a 
share in solving the great imperial questions of the day will do well to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest . . . the book is admirable in every 
way .. . it will not omly meet the special requirements for which it was 
compiled, but it will also act as a guide to knowledge in many other 
quarters, both in the old country and in the British dominions beyond the 
Seas,”—Lmpire Review, 


COLLECTIVISM: A Study of some of the 


Leading Social Questions of the Day. By Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Member of the Institute, and Professor of the 
College of France. Abridged and Translated. By Sir 
Arthur Clay, Bart. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 

“Tt is a searching exposure of the shallowness and sophistry of the 
leading Socialistic writers of our time, and could it only be plainly made 
known to the crowds who unthinkingly believe and applaud the Socialistic 
agitators in our streets, it would serve a still more useful purpose. ... 
Many difficulties which the Socialists have not detected are explained 
with much force and lucidity in M, Beaulieu’s book, which it is to be 
hoped will be carefully read by all who have it in their power to influence 
the working classes of this country.” — Yorkshire Post. 


LOCAL AND CENTRAL GOVERNMENT : 


A Comparative Study of England, France, Prussia, and the 
United States. By Percy Ashley, M.A., Lincoln College, 
Oxford; Lecturer at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science in the University of London; Author 
of Modern Tariff History. Demy 8vo. 108s. 6d. net. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS: 


A Protest and a Policy. By Sir Arthur Clay, Bart., Sir 
William Chance, Bart., Sir Edward Brabrook, W. A. 
Bailward, Miss K. V. Bannatyne, Thomas Mackay, 
Colonel E. Montefiore, and Mrs E. T. Ogilvy. With an 
Introduction by J. St Loe Strachey. Large Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“These papers form a strong and emphatic condemnation of the ‘dole’ 
system of government, which is becoming more and more characteristic of 
modern England, and which is viewed with so much concern by all those 
who value manly independence and individual intelligence. The book 
should be carefully studied by those sentimental but unwise people who 
continually cry aloud for the State to do this or that, without pausing to 
recollect that every new step in that direction is helping to destroy all that 
has made the England of the past. The articles on the feeding of school 
children are especially vigorous.’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. By Major 
Leonard Darwin, Author of Municipal Trade, and 
Bimetallism. Crown 8vo, 28. 64d, net. 

Four Lectures delivered at Harvard University, discussing in a popular 
manner the advantages and disadvantages of Municipal Ownership, as 

Municipal Trade is called in the United States, 


WORKS BY EDWIN A. PRATT 
THE ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Cheap Edition. Large Crown 8vo. Is, net. 


THE TRANSITION IN AGRICULTURE. 


Large Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


‘‘The subject is opportune and exceptionally interesting, and the author 
has dealt with it in a manner that provides both pleasant and instructive 
reading.” —Field, 


RAILWAYS AND THEIR RATES. With an 
Appendix on the British Canal Problem. Large Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


‘A valuable book for railway men, traders, and others who are interested, 
either theoretically or practically, in the larger aspects of the economic problem 
of how goods are best brought to market. ... Ably states the railway 
position in the controversy, and which brings into a readable and well- 
sustained narrative a great deal of information about railway legislation and 
finance.” —Scotsman. 


BRITISH CANALS. Is their Resuscitation Practicable ? 


With 8 half-tone Illustrations, Diagrams and 2 Maps. Large 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


LICENSING AND TEMPERANCE IN 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, AND DENMARK. Large Crown 
8vo. Is. net. 


THE LICENSED TRADE. An Independent Survey. 
Large Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 


‘“Mr. Pratt’s volume is worth close study by all who desire to understand 
the true bearings of the question.”"—OwdJook. 





THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. Founded 


and Edited by Alan H. Burgoyne, M.P. Fourth Year of Issue. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘‘ One of the most valuable pieces of work done under the auspices of the 
Navy League in recent years has been the publication of this Annual... . 
The British public owes much to its founder and editor, Mr, Alan Burgoyne, 
M.P., for making accessible—at very small cost, and in a form which can 
be generally understood—a great mass of information respecting the war fleets 
of the world, their organization, programmes of construction, and expenditure, - 
. .. Already the Anxnuad has established itself as one of the best books of 
reference on naval subjects,” —Sectator. 


SEA LAW AND SEA POWER. As they would be 


affected by Recent Proposals. By T. Gibson Bowles, Author of 
** The Declaration of Paris of 1856.” Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“‘ Any careful and intelligent discussion of the law of the sea, and particularly 
of the Declaration of London and the Naval Prize Court Bill, is to be 
welcomed, since the subject may soon come before Parliament. Mr, Gibson 
Bowles has long studied the subject ; and this book, revealing in every page 
profound conviction, is the concentrated spirit of many speeches, letters, and 
discussions dealing with the same problems. The earnestness with which he 
pleads his cause would merit and command a hearing."— Times Literary 
Supplement, 


THE KING’S CUSTOMS. An Account of Maritime 


Revenue and Contraband Traffic in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
By Henry Atton and Henry Hurst Holland. Vol. I—From 
the Earliest Times to the Year 1800. 10s. 6d. net. Vol. II—From 
1800 to 1855. 10s. 6d. net. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


‘*We can scarcely conceive a more difficult task than writing an interesting 
history of a Public Department. Yet the book before us is both interesting 
and instructive. The authors have produced an exceedingly useful work, 
and have shown the same judgment in selection as in the case of the first 
volume,”—Czvzl Service Gazette, 


“INDIAN PROBLEMS. By S. M. Mitra. With 
an Introduction by Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.L, 
LL.D. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘A useful and candid contribution to the discussion of many of the per- 
olexing issues, which engross the attention of Indian administrators. Sir 
George Birdwood calls Mr, Mitra’s pages ‘earnest, laboured, accurate, 
elementary, and weighty,’ praise which is not too high even from such an 
authority . . . such a work is specially welcome," — 77mes. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION OF AN 
INDIAN PROVINCE. By Sir Theodore Morison, K.C.I.E., 
Formerly Principal of the Mohammedan College at Aligarh. 


Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


The author is mainly concerned with the condition of the masses who live 
by the land, and with all that affects their position, whether as agricultural 
labourers, yeomen, tenant farmers, or payers of revenue. The literature on 
the subject would fill a good-sized library; but Mr. Morison approaches it 
from a different standpoint from that usually taken by the Indian Officials, 
The Manchester Guardian says): ‘‘ His opinions are expressed with lucidity 
and moderation, and even where they provoke dissent they demand the 
closest attention,” 


THE ECONOMIC TRANSITION IN INDIA. 
By Sir Theodore Morison, K.C.I.E., Author of ‘‘ The Industrial 
Organization of an Indian Province.” Demy 8vo. 5s, net. 


The author describes the economic condition of India as it was in the past 
and as it is at the present time. He shows that India is going through a 
process of economic development, and he draws'an interesting parallel between 
the industrial conditions of modern India and those prevalent in Europe prior 
to the Industrial Revolution. He discusses the constitution of the village, 
its isolation and economic independence; customary and competitive rents, 
the indebtedness of the peasantry in India and in Europe, and the decay of 
the old handicrafts. He devotes a chapter to Famines, pointing out that 
chronic liability to famines is an evil inherent in the archaic structure of 
industry, and that as long as that structure remained unmodified in France and 
England both those countries suffered from famine to almost the same degree 
as India, In the last two chapters he discusses the alleged ‘‘ drain” of wealth 
from India, a question which in recent years has been made the subject of 
burning controversy, but which has not hitherto been scientifically examined. 


STUDIES OF INDIAN LIFE AND SENTI- 
MENT. By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.1., C.I.E. With 
Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


‘‘ We ought to read and remember all that Sir Bampfylde Fuller says of the 
history, the geography, the weather, and the peoples of India; to have some 
idea of the different religions and the numbers of their adherents, of the Caste 
system and village communities, of domestic life and agricultural methods; 
and to know what causes famine, what famine and famine relief mean, how 
commerce thrives in India, how the people is governed and educated, and 
whence the revenue is derived. All these things are briefly set forth in these 
studies by one who spent his life in the Government service, and who neither 
- ad eee nor his sympathies can be accused of hide-bound officialism.”— 

orld, 


INDIA AND TIBET. By Colonel Sir Francis 
Younghusband, K.C.I.E. With Maps and Illustrations. Medium 
8vo. 21s. net. 


‘The expedition to Lhasa six years ago has already had three historians, 
but Sir Francis Younghusband’s work is invested with a special value which 
none of its predecessors can claim, He was the responsible leader of the 
Mission of 1904, and what he has to say about it, and about the circumstances 
which led to its dispatch, bears the stamp of final and indisputable authority 
... a full and balanced account of the political aspects of the Tibetan 
problem, the motives which led to the unveiling of Lhasa, the results of the 
Mission, and the questions which still await solution, His book, therefore, 
constitutes the most important contribution yet made to the growing store of 
literature about Tibet.” —Zzmes, 
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